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\N APRIL 19 this year the Yugoslav people cele- 
brated-a glorious jubilee: the 40th Anniversary 
e foundation of their Communist Party. By every- 
that preceded it during the course of four decades, 
date will remain as a glorious and proud holiday 
se during this dynamic period the Communist Par- 
Yugoslavia has pursued, and realized, its historical 
as organizer and vanguard im the striving for 
struction of a new socialist order. Everything 
Yugoslavia possesses today, and in which she takes 
‘ul pride, is the result of the persevering, self- 
struggle of the working masses, in the first 
‘the Yugoslav working-class which has had in the 
nunist Party its revolutionary political vanguard 


Wad wonder: What is the ey of the success 
ay Communists? 
occurs in that not a single party in the history 
Yugoslav people had had, nor could have had, 
_ all-Yugosilavia character, nor did it express the 
and aspirations of all Yugoslav peoples in such 
e, as the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia was a country of classical social 
al injustices. There were numerous antago- 


A GLORIOUS JUBILEE: 1919—1959 


— Forty Years of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia — 


nisms emanating from the capitalist exploitation of the 
workers and peasantry, from feudal remnants in the 
social constitution, from national and class oppression, 
police torture and a semi-colonial dependence upon 
foreign powers. The ruling classes were incapable of re- 
solving a single one of these antagonisms. Under such 
conditions, the Communist Party had appeared as a 
historical necessity; and everything that happened sub- 
sequently only confirms that creation of this revolutio- 
nary Marxist party of Communists 40 years ago had 
represented an act of crucial moment for the Yugoslav 
peoples and their national survival. It is hardly likely 
that Yugoslavia would have survived at all as a state 
in this turbulent theatre of imperialist undertakings, 
and it is hardly likely that the Yugoslav peoples would 
ever have wrenched themselves from the yoke of dicta- 
torship, and attained superior living conditions, had there 
been no Communist Party of Yugoslavia. Because it has 
organically grown from the people, as its healthiest and 
politically most conscious core, because it has - been 
guided in its struggle and work by the organizational 
and political principles of scientific socialism, the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia alone, out of all the par- 
ties that had emerged on Yugoslav soil, has been ca- 


pable of resolving the fundamental contradictions of | 


Yugoslav society. Because its programme had afforded 
room both for the finest traditions of progressive mo- 
vements from the past of Yugoslav lands and for the 
progressive aspirations and vital interests of all the 
working segments, the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
has been capable of organizing and leading Yugoslavs 
toward creation of a community of equal peoples on new, 
socialist foundations. 

During twenty years of ilillegal work in prewar Yu- 
goslavia, under the worst conditions of police persecu- 
tions, dungeons and gallows, the Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia had been building, and has built, a special 
type of Communist: a faithful interpreter of the needs 
and aspirations of his people. In their struggle against 
the dark forces of reaction and anti-popular regimes Yu- 
geslav Communists have borne countless sacrifices, but 
not for a moment could they be caused to flinch either 
by the brute force of terror or the danger of physical 
extermination when a debt of gratitude to the peop c 
was at stake. In the years when Bengal lights of trea- 
chery were burning on all sides, when fraud, umscru- 
pulous exploitation, gendarme’s rifle-butts, muzzles and 
handcuffs, humiliation of man and his labour were the 
supreme law of bourgeois rule, the profile of the fighter- 
Communist was an imstitution, a legend, affording a 
‘source of inspiration and education to generations of 
Yugoslavs. It is because of this, because no tempest 
could ever wipe off its flags man’s supreme ideals of 
freedom, independence and social justice, that the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia has won the widest confi- 
dence of the people. 

From the first day of its existence the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia has embodied the strength of the 
country, the grandeur of a fighter and the beauty of 
truth. Its road was difficult, thorny, wholly strewn with 
blood and sacrifices, but full of glory, honour and pride. 
For, ever since its inception, the Party has represented 
the only ideologically and politically mature force ca- 
pable of taking upon itself the burden of responsibility 
for the destiny and future of the Yugoslav people. 


In that prewar period of struggle, as well as in 
the general history of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia, a special date and turning-point is represented by 
the year 1937, when a mew leadership, with Josip Broz 
Tito as Secretary General, came at the head of the Party. 
From that point the Communist Party had bound its 
destiny even more firmly, indissolubly, with the destiny 
of its people; it became an even more monolithic, an 
even mightier directive revolutionary force which knew 
how to apply the science of Marxism-Leninism to the 
specific Yugoslav climate. Under Tito’s leadership, the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia freed itself from the 
last remnants of dogmatism, to become that independent 
political factor able to rally all patriotic and progressive 
forces in the country into a united front of struggle 
for democracy and free human relations. Thus strengthe- 
ned, steeled, armed with a revolutionary optimism and 

the profound confidence of the people, the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia faced its hardest test amd its im- 
mortal hour — the year 1941. 

The magnificent epos of the Liberation War and 

Socialist Revolution, that amazing undertaking which 


Poroised the Eincauon of the world at anace 


the unbreakable strength of the Party and popular re- 


_ sistance, has represented but a natural continuance of 
the policy the Communist Party of Yugoslavia had 


championed and pursued for over 20 years. The period of 
this undertaking was a period of unexampled revolutiona- 
ry fervours, faith and heroism. On the garbage heap of the 
Versailles-made Yugoslavia, enslaved by fascist outsiders, 
betrayed and sold by the domestic bourgeoisie, instigated 
to mutual extermination, the Yugoslav peoples took up 
the battle-cry of their Communist Party, which, as the 
first and only among all Communist parties in downtrod- 
den Europe, led the people in an armed uprising agai 
the fascist invaders. 

Applying revolutionary theory to domestic condi 
tions, Yugoslay Communists knew how to find, in the 
maelstrom of war under incredibly difficult conditions 
fighting on a hundred fronts how to find their own, Y u- 
goslav, path of revolution; in a unique way, and de- 
spite the opposition of Stalin and the Comintern, they 
also. implemented, during the course of the fighting for 
the liberation of the country, a series of political mea- 
sures which changed the social-economic structure of 
Yugoslavia. Those measures gave the People’s Liberation 
War the specific character of a socialist revolution. A 
new, socialist, state authority was created, a federation 
of equal peoples was created, the creative energy of the 
widest segments of the poeple was released for the con- 
struction of a socialist organization. At the same time 
Yugoslav Communists loyally paid their due to the in- 
ternational labour movement and contributed in no little 
measure to Allied victory over fascism. 

Im the post-war phase the work of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia was crowned by extraordinary 
efforts to repair the war devastation wrought on the 
country and its economic backwardness, to create new 
relations between people and in production, as well as 
by a consistent orientation toward an imdependent inter- 
nal and foreign policy. Yugoslavia became a country of 
Workers’ Councils and Social Self-government. 

By promoting new institutions of true socialist de- 


' mocracy, a socialist humanism safeguarding man’s right 


to build his own happiness in complete freedom and 
dignity, Yugoslav Communists have irrevocably traced 
the trend of development in their country, making a 
wonderful contribution to universal human progress and 
civilization at the same time. In their own specific way. 
they are tracing with their work the ways to overcome 
the crisis that has befallen the international labour mo- 
vement. 


Only a Party which has always — me vesteraan 
and today — so faithfu'ly and uncompromisingly expres- 
sed and defended the interests of its people, which has 
invariably known how to find the real solution for the 
buildup of socialism in its own home, could have oppo 
sed the hegemonic assault of Stalin and the Cominform 
in 1948. Because they are not building human robots 
slaves of petrified dogmas and patterns, but free, con- 
scious creators of equal, humane relations in society an¢ 
among peoples, Yugoslav Communists have been able tc 
take upon themselves a pioneering function in oppos:ns 
camp-concepts of socialism. In this dramatic clash bet: 
ween two concepts — ome defended by Yugoslavs amc 


claiming the right ‘of peoples to independence and 
ual ‘relations as well as to a course of one’s own in 
e construction of socialism, and the other, the Stali- 
st one, which self-righteously appropriates for itself 
ideological monopoly and seeks that socialism be 
entified with the frontiers and policy of blocs — Yu- 
slavia has become an active factor in the combatting 
those negative phenomena which, on a wider world 
rel, are retarding the development of socialism and 
mming consolidation of sound international relations. 


a 


Ave eyes ee 


urrent Topics 


by Dr. Mladen IVEKOVIC 


——or 


HE ARGUMENT has frequently been heard recently in 
Western capitals that it would be inopportune if the 
est were ,already”, that is before the meeting of the four 
eign Ministers on May 11, to put forward its plan and 
unterproposals for the solution of the questions of Germany, 
ropean security, Berlin and other questions raised by the 
vernment of the USSR. It is said that the West would lose 
gotiating advantages towards the USSR (which actually do 
a ee” if they were already .to lay their cards on the 


4 For the man who thinks politically this argument is false 
d unacceptable, primarily because behind it hides the po- 
rty and slowness of the West, which lags behing the ini- 
itive of the USSR in the questions under consideration. Why 
= it be necessary to make use of tactics to overwhelm 
‘surprise one’s partner in the forthcoming talks with some 
w or unexpected proposals? Certainly this will not make it 

r to find compromise solutions. In our opinion, on the 
a the talks would be made easier if the negotiating 
sitions were known to both sides on all the basic questions 
ich are being raised. This does not mean that in such impor- 
t talks the necessary space for manoeuvring should be li- 
d, for it would be a matter of starting positions which 
it already“ centre on some points which serve as a com- 
meeting ground or, better still, on points where contro- 
y is least, in comparison with those which today seem 
urmountable, 


In spite of this undoubted drawback for the Western po- 
ts, which shows up and considerably stresses the divergen- 
between them, on the eve of the conference it is not 
ible to assert that they have held unswervingly to the po- 
ns which they have for years consistently defended. Cer- 
changes in Western orientation have undoubtedly taken 
» even if in nothing more than in a general agreement 
the Soviet view that the time has come for longterm 
between West and East on the German and other Euro- 
| problems. On the other hand, in spite of all the attempts 
he Western military and political alliance, it has not been 
ible for the West to assume the initiative, which the USSR 
ll firmly holds. Just because the Western Powers have not 


On the Eve of East-West Talks 


‘The example ‘of Yugoslavia, and of her internal mo- 


vement and her foreign policy, radiates today far beyond — 


her own borders. Her internal development wholly pro- 
ceeds under the auspices of affection and care for the — 
working man, for his problems and his prosperity; and 
her foreign policy is a policy extending a friendly and 
co-operative hand to all peoples whose idea of the 
world’s future lies in a mutual drawing together and joint 
work — in peace and pLdenenerace — for the welfare 


of all. 


yet presented to the world and to the USSR any new or mo- 
dified conceptions or counterproposals, they are still lagging 
considerably behind the USSR, which has succeeded in start- 
ing talks and has presented grounds for them. 


It seems to. us that in the last few days there has been 
too much simplification in various commentaries regarding the 
»symbolic“ departure from the world political scene of two 
of its more important actors; John Foster Dulles and Konrad 
Adenauer. This symbolism is stated to be mirrored in the 
fact that their departure corresponds, so to say, with a key 
phase in relations between East and West, when the West is 
entering into talks with the USSR which are, without doubt, 
the most important since the end of the war. It is a symbolism 
which should mean the end of a policy based on the concep- 
tion of confronting ,international communism by means of mass 
retaliation“, om preaching a Christian offensive against com- 
munism, on organizing Europe by means of re-arming West- 
em Germany, firstly within the European Defence Community 
(EDC) and later within NATO, just where it would represent 
the strongest and most reliable potential military-political 
factor against the USSR. This is the policy of full co-ordina- 
tion between Washington and Bonn, which has frequently 
been a cause of suspicion in other Western capitals, especially 
because it favours the German Bundesrepublik as the prota- 
gonist of an uncompromising policy towards the USSR. 


In our opinion, this symbolism only seems so, for John 


. Foster Dulles and American policy had actually shown signs 


of a certain evolution and change from the earlier attitude 
even before Dulles was bound to his sick-bed. In fact even at 
the time of Anastas Mikoyan’s visit to the USA, at the begin- 
ning of January this year, he agreed to talks with the USSR, 
and was the first man in America to depart from the sacro- 
sanct principle that the reunification of Germany could only 
take place by means of free elections in both Germanies, saying 
that there were also other ways, and admitting the possibility 
of talks with the government of the East German Republic as 
the agent“ of the USSR, by which he opened the door to the 
de facto recognition of the East German Republic. He actually 
announced the inauguration of a more elastic American po- 
licy towards the USSR, which caused not a little confusion in 


Flat \ 


Bonn. There is no need to stress the fact here that an import- 


tant réle was played in all this by British policy and by the  — 


active efforts of Macmillan. The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the USA has gone, but nevertheless he had time 
and opportunity td’ announce to the world a change in some 
of the larger questions of the relations of the West towards 
the East. 
As far as the candidate for the Presidency of the Bonn 
Bundesrepublik (the present Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer) is 
concerned, he still regards all initiative on the part of the 
USSR from the position taken up during the phase of the 
Washington-Bonn ,honeymoon“, and apparently is not aban- 
doning the position of Chancellor with the intention of reti- 
ring from the European political scene. On the contrary, he 
wishes to secure the continuity of his former policy from a new 
position. We cannot at this moment enter into the question 
as to whether he will succeed in this. 
The departure of these two great actors from the scene 
of world policy, although it doubtless has great significance, 
in our opinion will not have a predominant influence, in this 
first phase of contacts between East and West, on the attitude 
of the Western Great Powers in the talks with the USSR, an 
attitude which has already shown considerable signs of a new 
“approach to the problems — regardless of the resistance shown 
to it in Bonn Its further development could be significant, 
but this will depend on the success of the forthcoming East- 
West talks. 
When the Yugoslav government, through the declarations 
of its representatives and by means of diplomatic notes, esti- 
mated some initiatives of the USSR regarding the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Germany as positive and realistic, when 
it declared itself in favour of a disengaged” zone in Central 
Europe, for the gradual rapprochement of the two German 
States and for their nonparticipation in military alliances, for 
the construction of a system of security in Europe, it consider- 
ed both the Soviet proposals and other constructive initiatives 
as a basis for explaining the probable different attitudes or 
counterproposals, with the aim of finding satisfactory solu- 
tions to the problems. Declaring itself in favour of holding a 
conference on the highest ministerial level, the Yugoslav go- 
vernment stressed the need for consideration at the confe- 
rence both of the Soviet projects and of all other proposals or 
amendments which might be put forward either before the con- 
ference or during its session. 
Thus, our country did not consider the Soviet initiative as 
a ,conditio sine qua non“, but rather as an incentive to 
agreement and the presentation of compromise proposals and 
new constructive ideas on the part of other negotiators as well. 
: What has been of equal importance for these negotiating 
partners in their various contacts during the last few months, 
and what will play a decisive réle in the imminent direct talks, 
is their anxiety that the solutions which ma, be arrived at 
should not disturb the balance in Europe to the advantage of 
one or the other military-political blocs. This means that the 
idea of the need for keeping the status quo in Europe has 
been gradually gaining ground in the West too, and this, ap- 
plied to the German problem, means that the question of 

German reunification in this phase of discussion between East 


and West has been relegated to the background. The relinqu- 


ishing of this question's priority has simultaneously caused a 
positive change in Western policy and tactics in favour of 
the gradual solving of various questions about Germany, and 
of putting the question of German reunification at the end of 
these talks. This certainly is a very much more realistic ap- 
“proach fo the problems, and it agrees also with the Yugoslav 
viewpoint that German reumification can only be brought 
about by stages, by means of discussion and negotiation, and 
- with the active participation of the two German Sates. 
The more realistic approach to the problems is reflected 
also in some other questions, though there still exists a whole 
series of negative and irreconcilable attitudes, as well as of 
sharp divergences between the Western powers. Though, for 


possibility exists for contact and rapprochement in opinic 


_ placed on the agenda, and also in East-West talks. In th 


example, London shows readiness fo enter discussions on 


‘certain form of disengagement” or controlled rearmamen 
5 in Central Europe, reviving the so-called Eden Plan from 1954 
_ which was actually made as a contribution to the Rapatsk1 

Plan, yet the Pentagon and other Western partners at presen 


reject any such solution. There is no need to stress especiall 
that Bonn’s policy, resistant to the more elastic approach t 
these problems, plays an important réle in this. Both on thi 
question, and on the question of some form of de facto re 
cognition of the East German State, by means of federatior 
with the German Federal Republic, or by some other begin 
ning of unification, there isstill mo united attitude nor forme 
plan in the West. On the other hand, it must not be forgotte 
that the formation of a ,disengaged“ or ,,separated“ zone il 
‘Europe which would include both Germanies, freed from mi 
litary engagements and obligations to the military-politica 
pacts, would mean not only a serious step in the direction 0 
reducing armament in this part of the world but also a soli 
basis for a system of security for Europe. It is no exaggeratiot 
to say that these questions have a pre-eminent and key im 
portance in the relations between East and West, in the ques 
tion of war or peace. 


At this moment the Western Powers are making effort 
to unify their attitude and to work out their plan on th 
reunification of Germany, on Berlin and on other relevan 
questions. A joint Western plan, as far as is known, does no 
exist. On. the other hand, the fact that the USA and Englan 
are planning visits to Moscow of Vice-President Nixon 4 
Field-Marshal Montgomery proves that the Western powe 
have decided to begin a series of conversations with the USS 
After the journeys of Anastas Mikoyan to the United State 
and Macmillan to Moscow, the intention of these visits i 
doubtless to confirm the new atmosphere of negotiation whic 
has begun to prevail between West and East, and which w 
probably lead to an early conference on the highest level. 

On our part, we shall welcome each new constructi 
project to solve the above questions at the forthcoming con 
ference. We are far from imagining that the task before 
responsible powers is an easy one. That is why we plea 
for a careful and gradual approach to the solution of th 
problems, a breaking down by mutual understanding and con 
promise the distrust which has for years characterized pos 
war East-West relations. 


While waiting for the formulated plan of the Weste 
powers which, together with the Soviet plan, should be place 
on the conference table at the Introductory Foreign Ministe 
Conference in Geneva beginning May 11, we consider the 
certain unofficial political circles in the West have done 
valuable service to the cause of peace and the relaxing 
international tension when, independently of their goverr 
ments, they came forward with constructive projects for 
solution of some urgent aspects of the German question a1 
that of Central Europe. These projects have shown that a 


and attitude, im a whole series of questions which have bee 


first place we have in mind the plan of the German Soci 
Democrats (SDP), then some projets of the English Sociali 
(the Gaitskell Plan) and the plan of the former French Pr 
mier, Mendés-France. Of those the SDP plan certainly 
presents the most detailed proposal for one of the alternati 
gtadual and peaceful solutions of the German question ar 
that of Europaen security, In our opinion, this proposal dese) 
ves the highest attention of the interested powers and sh 
figure asa very serious contribution to the forthcoming di 
sion. As far as we can conclude from the reaction of vario 
Western political factors, except for some Pentagon circh 
and, of course, the Bonn Government, the SDP plan was ni 
met by an @ priori negative attitude. Similarly, we perceil 
an even more favourable reaction to this plan — in spite 
certain reservations — in the East, in the USSR and other Ea 


ked, out on a new ana wider platform some ects pro- 
especially those of the British Opposition leader, Hugh 
cell, the Polish Minister Rapatsky, the former Belgian 
ier Van Zeeland, and others. It therefore represents a 
entrated variation of Western nongovernmental circles, a 
tion which finds in certain questions on the agenda a 
Il language with the East’s variation, and stimulates in 
same direction all the partners who will scon begin these 
Ss, so important and momentous for peace in Europe. 

Without expecting a speedy and total solution of the 
sblems at the meetings which will succeed one other during 
ear on various levels, we consider that the contacts and 


IEWS AND OPINIONS 


4 ITH THE disintegration and gradual liquidation of 
the world colonial system, vast regions of Asia and 
| had started to assert themselves through their political 
100d, This at the same time provided them with an oppor- 
to appear also .as economic subjects, not merely as 
@ objects of colonial exploitation. 

' While, in the earlier conditions, Yugoslavia hardly had 
4 direct economic relations with those countries, matters 
nd quite differently today, and jt is certain that further 
cant changes will be witnessed in the future toward an 
nsion and intensification of these relations. This does 
imply that no relations at all had existed before, but 
y that those relations were very limited and made invisible 
“the colonial statistics or the substance of colonial rela- 
‘Direct economic relations began to be established only 
the last war. At first shakily, modestly, and even sur- 
itiously. Later on, this process assumed a quicker pace 
d a larger scope. On the one hand, Yugoslavia herself was 
4 position to promote her economic relations with those 
ntries more directly and express through them not only 
exceptionally surging development of her economy, but, 
ily so, and even more perhaps, to manifest the altered 
icture of her production and consumption; and above eve- 
ling else, to affirm the new quality of her social-econo- 
Telations. On the other hand, the countries of Asia and 
ica have been seeking increasingly, and are becoming 
easingly capable, to take their economic relations into 
own hands and express their needs through them, and 
it problems too. 


NAMIC DEVELOPMENT OF YUGOSLAV EXPORTS TO 
ASIAN AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


T EN YEARS ago, in 1948, the countries of Asia accoun- 
ted for not more than 0.5 per cent of Yugoslavia’s 
and 1.2 per cent of her imports. There were 


soundings between East and West in the past few months haye 
‘shown that real possibilities exist for immediate primary so- — 


‘lutions. We do not underestimate the difficulties which will ~ 


appear also during the talks, but we believe in the power and 


influence of those political circles, peoples and countries in 
' Europe, among which we count our own country, which see in 


agreement’ and compromise the only possible way to break out 
of the dangerous vicious circle. The certainty that a new break- 
down in the East-West talks must lead to still stronger ten- 
sion on the international plane, which would push Europe and 
the world into a new catastrophe, has begun to affect all 
peoples and countries, and it is more and more affecting the 
responsible authorities of the Great Powers. Any solution which 
would mean either a onesided forcing of justice or a onesided 
attempt to disturb the existing balance in Europe would call 
forth reaction on the opposite side. Thus there remains only 
agreement. Any other way might ultimately mean resort to a 
settlement by war. 


Yugoslav Economic Relations with Afro-Asian 
Countries 
by Nenad POPOVIC 


somewhat more intensive relations with the countries of 
Africa, which figured to the extent of 3.8 per cent in Yugo- 
slavia’s exports and 4.3 per cent in her imports. Over-all, 
the countries of Asia and Africa were represented by 4.3 
per cent in this country’s exports and 3.1 per cent in its 
imports. Of course, these figures were less than little. When 
it is recalled what the countries of Asia and Africa actually 
represent in the world, not only in area, but population, it 
is perfectly clear that these figures can only be regarded as 
symbolical. And since the then exchanges mainly involved 
isolated countries, real economic relations with those conti- 
nents as such were virtually non-existent. ; 

During the past ten years many things have changed, 
and so have Yugoslav economic relations with the countries 
of Asia and Africa. Their participation in the total Yugoslav 
exports has risen to 11.4 per cent, and in the total imports 
to 6.2 per cent. However, there has been a simultaneous in- 
crease in the volume of Yugoslav foreign trade, due to which 
these percentages fail to convey the true extent of the trade 
increase with those countries. Thus Yugoslav exports to the 
countries of Asia have gone up from slightly under 500 mil- 
lion dinars in 1948 to nearly 7,900 million dinars in’ 1958. 
At the same time the exports to Africa rose from the 3,500 
million dinars to over 8,000 million dinars. Over-all, Yugo- 
slay exports to Asia and Africa have increased from the 3,900 
million dinars to about 15,000 million dinars 

The same is the case with imports. Yugoslav imports - 
from Asia have grown from the 1,250 million dinars in 1948 
to 7,000 million dinars in 1958, and from Africa from the 
1,700 million dinars to 7,700 million dinars, which gives an 
aggregate increase from the 2,900 million dinars to about 
13,000 million dinars. During the period under review there 
was an increase in the total volume of trade exchanges with 
the countries of Asia and Africa from the 6,800 million di- 
mars to about 28,000 million dinars. 

These movements can be seen in their true perspective 
only by analysing the relevant indices. Indeed whereas the 


total Yugoslav exports from. 1948 until last year have increa- 
sed by about 45 per. cent, the exports to Asian and African 
destinations have increased by a full 288 per cent. The cor- 
responding figures in the case of Yugoslav imports are 118 
per cent and 348’ ‘per cent. Even though these data are highly 
illustrative, it would be far-fetched to expect them to re- 
veal anything but the dynamism of movement. In other res- 
pects they might obscure the true picture, due to their low 
starting basis. 


It is pertinent to note the more outstanding countries — 


in the matter of trade exchanges with Yugoslavia. On the 
export side, in 1958, the largest buyer of Yugoslav goods in 
Asia was India (3,200 million dinars), then Lebanon (800 mil- 
lion dinars) Israel (800 million dinars), and so on; and the 
largest buyer in Africa was Egypt (nearly 5,000 million di- 
nars). On the imports side, Burma and Israel were first among 
the Asian suppliers, followed by Iraq, India, Malaya and other 
countries. Among African countries, Egypt was the largest 
supplier, too, of goods to Yugoslavia. 


Where the commodity structure is concerned, it is na- 
tural that it should be reflecting the producing or foreign- 


trade structure of those countries. The last mostly export raw 


materials and import manufacures. 

It is seen, then, that, first, the volume of Yugoslavia’s 
trade relations with the countries of Asia and Africa used to 
be very low originally; that certain successes have been re- 
corded being distinguished by an exceptional dynamism; that 
the volume of exchanges, from the point of view both of 
Afro-Asian countries and Yugoslavia, still falls short of the 
mutual needs, and even more of the mutual possibilities; and 
lastly, that, due to all this, it is possible and necessary to seek 
to further those relations and enable them to assume the due 
place in the mutual and world exchanges. 

Here, one now comes also to the essential point of the 
whole problem: in what way should these economic relations 
be laid down and promoted further so that they may simul- 
taneously correspond to the material. possibilities of Afro- 


Asian countries, on one hand, and Yugoslavia, on the other, . 


so that they may be to mutual benefit and increasingly act 
as the lever of the individual and total further development 
of all of them, so that they may dovetail as a supplementary 
contribution to wider and more economical international, 
world exchanges, the whole based on complete mutual respect 
and assistance toward consolidation of political and econo- 
mic independence, the raising of productive forces and a for- 
ceful development of the volume of production and income, 
and also the standard of living by the same token. These 
points are not only what Yugoslavia, for example, expects of 
these (as well as all the other) relations, but it is equally so 
what Yugoslavia is giving on her part — not only so that 
all this may provide a reliable foundation of a sound dive- 
lopment of those relations as a long-term undertaking, but 
equally so because all this corresponds to the internal qua- 
lity and trends of development of the Yugoslav economy. 

: Here, obviously, it is necessary to start from those fac- 
tors which determine today the quality, the condition, and 
the needs of the economies of the countries of Asia and 
Africa, and which simultaneously means also a fixing of the 
problems, difficulties and limitations they are exposed to. 
In view of the fact that just in that area the largest part of 
mankind is living, it is not accidental that, by analysing their 
problems, one actually arrives at the essential problems of 
the whole world economy today and that, in the final ana- 
lysis, the whole world, or, rather, the whole world economy 
depends on the solutions and results which are achieved in 
that area. Basically everything narrows down to the bare and 
convincing fact that those countries are under-developed, 
even markedly backward, that their production is quite insuf- 
ficient to satisfy even the minimum current human needs, 
that it is quite insufficient to create the purchasing power 
to pay for imports and that it is equally inadequate to yield 


_adequate capital. Due to a low volume of production or 


 — at the time when it is needed and the ‘necessarv volur 
— the accumulation for implementation of the indispensab 


necessary programme-for the promotion of productive fore 


DEVELOPED COUNTRIES AND THE PROBLEM 
OF DEVELOPMENT OF ASIA AND AFRICA 


By PETES today the conditions and prospects of dev 
lopment in the already developed countries, esp 
cially the Western ones, it becomes imcreasingly clear th 
even their own question cannot be adequately and successf 
ly solved without the Afro-Asian area. Here, namely, it is 
question of a need to stabilize the policies of full employme 
in developed countries. Those policies have already clash 
with the comparatively narrow framework of national marke 
(and will persist even after the implementation — if and wh. 
this takes place — of integrations). The central question t 
day, increasingly so, is how to safeguard such internation 
conditions as will afford the necessary full employment — 
the whole world. And full employment in a developed cou 
try has its counterpart in the development of an undevelop 
country. World-wide full employment and prosperity ate ju 
as indivisible as world peace itself. 

Thus viewed, the undeveloped economies of Afro-Asi:z 
countries, with their quite inadequate production and a le 
income, represent an obstacle today, and also large potenti 
lities for the future. Once those countries will be having 
sufficient income and the necessary purchasing power (f 
al! of which a producing base is needed in active and e 
ploited producing capacities) .then they will offer just tho 
markets (possessing a payment capacity) which already tod: 
are lacking for full world-wide employment. The key to < 
this lies in creating possibilities for an increased and quick 
development of those countries. 

From this general aspect, which synthetizes the probler 
and needs not only of developed, but, equaly so, undevelop 
economies, tangible conclusions can be drawn about the e 
ments which can determine the principles and lines for 
ping and promoting economic relations with those countri 
From the above premises, namely, about the possibilities 
safeguarding and achieving full employment and developm 
on a national and world scale, one ordinarily arrives, fir: 
at a pronounced need to find foreign markets for placing t 
available or necessary production in order to maintain 
employment. This means larger exports. But the pont is th 
these exports are worth while only if they are paid for 
otherwise compensated) And this is just where the co 
tries in process of development are running into essential 
ficulties. 

Those countries lack (or will be lacking for some 
perhaps) adequate monetary reserves. In any case, they 


low prices (or to other reasons) they find it: difficult to 
lance their payments. As a rule the same countries are 
ving also other problems, e. g., inflationary pressures whi 
are engendered precisely by their efforts to develop by 
of their own resources (when they are not receiving enou 
from abroad). Their own income in inadequate to meet 
needs of the population on the domestic market, and ev 
more inadequate to meet their economic needs on the w 
market. In other words, the purchasing power of those c 
tries on the world market is insufficient and limited. 


RAISING THE PURCHASING POWER OF AFRO-ASI 
COUNTRIES 


Eee such conditions, it is perfectly one-sided to 
a need of intensifying exports to those countries. 
not only one-sided, but idle. The central point is not what 
be exported to those countries, but what can be done to 
their purchasing power so that they may appear on 
world market under normal and economic conditions. 


Ts power can raised — in the’ first. whee — by 
em to sell more and strengthen their payments ba- 
accordingly. In the next phase, coming directly after 
‘irst and based thereon, these countries, having achieved 
ased exports, with payments balance, should be able to 
fy their credit capacity. Their credit capacity enhan- 
they can also appear as solid debtors. These matters go 


Quite concretely, where it is a question of the countries 
sia and Africa, it is necessary to remember that, practi- 
without exceptions, those cre countries finding themselves 
a phase of surging development. The conditions under which 
are pursuing this task and movement are difficult, and 
possess neither an adequate production and even less so 
fficiency of resources to be able to finance their develop- 
. Consequently they are apt to proceed with inflationary 
ans, which, in the final analysis, gives rise to fresh troub- 
and handicaps even more their carrying on even normal 
s. In other words, none of this amounts to a static con- 
, but a constant movement, with the elements of the 
nterdependent. What is difficult today is that this 
ent is still progressing in a vicious circle of inadequate 
urces and inflation. 

OF course, this constitutes a world problem and should be 
with as such. But, at the same time, all this is deter- 
t not only of the position of those countries, but, in a 
ular way, of the outlook upon their problems.. Clearly 
‘outlook in no way differs’ for our country compared with 
the whole narrowing down to the fundamental problem 
ing those countries’ purchasing capacity. In this it is 
be remembered that most of those countries (but not all) 
e payments deficits and inadequate reserves. From this 
results, as a more or less general phenomenon, the fact 
while their trade is carried on on a multilateral basis, 
payments are made through bilateral instruments (clearing 
ts). And this signifies that trade is then fettered by 
he same as other countries, Yugoslavia, too, faces a 
problem. The only difference being that, in relation 
eveloped countries. our country appears — in essence — as 
‘countries of Asia and Africa do in relation to the whole 
of ‘the world. However, in the particular relationship 
Yugoslavia and the countries of Asia and Africa, the 
adequate and the most mututally-beneficial course occurs 
Fin a consolidation of their purchasing capacity. 


_ THE PROSPECTS OF BILATERAL RELATIONS 


ONSIDERING that Yugoslavia herself is experiencing 
4 difficulties with her payments, inthe efforts to find 
ys of raising the purchasing power of Afro-Asian countries 
‘emphasis should be on goods trade, that is to say, imports 
i those countries should be intensified (and, by this means, 
1 exports to those countries as well), and perforce our 
i a raise their purchasing power by way of credit is 
This scheme is simple: the more one buys from those 
ies, one owes more in payments for the goods imported. 
debt of ours, in conditions of bilateralism, constitutes 
purchasing power in relation to ourselves. Thus imports 
me exports. However, much as the basic scheme is simple, 
Jementation is not easy and demands the application of 
lar policies from both sides and a concerted effort to 
jointly with the whole problem. Of course, this would be 
ble if either side tended toward unequal and one-sided 
. It is not a question of joint efforts alone, but of 
al confidence as well. Within the wlole complex, there 
ur many technical, payment and other questions to be 
“For example, a special importance attaches to the 
of the commodity meeds, both where their volume 
‘comes first) and their structure is concerned. 


Even, though Yugoslav goods exchanges with the countries 


of Asia and Africa have recorded a huge increase over recent 
; years, they definitely are only at the beginning. It is estimated — 


that, at the present level and structure of her production and 
consumption, Yugoslavia needs about 100 million dollars’ 


worth of goods, mostly raw materials, which happen to be 


produced just in the countries of Asia and Africa. However, 
just now perhaps about a half of those goods are imported 
from those countries. Certainly the whole problem must not be 
treated mechanically nor must it be taken that here it is a 
question of establishing a monopolist position for the countries 
of Asia and Africa. The idea is the most economical interna- 
tional division of labour, within which movement one chould 
seek to guide trade in such a way as to raise the purchasing 
power of Afro-Asian countries in relation to ourselves. This 
provides a basis not only for a corresponding increase of our 
exports to those countries, not only for balancing exchanges 
at a higher level (which is important both for them and 
ourselves), but for us, and equally so for those countries, this 
provides a basis for reducing deficits — trade and payments — 
in those domains where their purchasing power remains weak 
and where they are deficient. 

The most important point in the whole complex — wbiek 
is neither specific nor effective for Yugoslavia alone — is that 
the above possibilities do not appear as some resuscitation of 
classical bilateralism intended to restrict exchanges. On the 
contrary, basically it narrows down to increasing international 
exchanges, to accepting bilateralism, where it exists, as a 
fact and seeking ways and means for solutions accordingly, 
i.e, not in a retreat, but in active undertakings. These 
undertakings could lead to an enhanced purchasing power of 
the countries experiencing difficulties, they could appear as 
a direct factor of expansion of world trade. And this then 
would constitute the solution meeded by the whole world 
integrally and each country individually. 


Grand Hotel ,,Slavija‘ 


OPATIJA 


First class hotel in the central park of Opatija 
close to the main beach. — Comfortable rooms with 
running hot and cold water, mostly having balconies 

and view on the sea. — Spacious lounge. — Breakfast 
room. — Aperitif bar. — Dinning-room. — International 
cuisine. — Milk bar and confectionary. — Big terrace - 
for dancing. — Night club. 


Excellent service. 
Prices: from 3 to 6 USA $ with bein pension 
— excellent food. 


International Workers’ Movement 


Trade Unions 


on Urees 


by R. BLUM si 


M** DAY this year finds the American workers faced 

with a number of difficult problems. About 5 million 
workers will not work on this day, but not because they ob- 
serve it as a holiday, but because they are unemployed. This 
is a paradox because the early American unions back at the 

end of the last century gave the initiative at a meeting of the 
Socialist International Congress for May Day. But today only 
at few American unions, whose members as immigrants brought 
the May Day tradition from Europe back to America, will 
observe the day of the international working class. All others 
will work on May Day and observe their labor holiday on 
September 7. 

This paradox can easily be explained, namely May Day 
is irrevocably linked with the working class aspiration for 
socialism and the labour movement of America has rejected 
the concept and the aim of socialism long ago. This explanation 
however only poses a larger and more difficult question, na- 
mely why has the American working class, with such bril- 
liant militant traditions and a long record of strike struggles, 
rejected the aim of socialism? 

The answer to this question is by no means simple. One 
‘part of the answer is that they have rejected the Stalin mo- 
del and the Chinese model of socialism. But this is not a com- 
plete answer. The second part of the answer is too long, too 
complicated and too manysided to be attempted in a single 
article. 

_. To those who knew the American labour movement be- 
fore the great economic crisis and the war, the present day 
labour movement appears as something new, tremendously 
large and very effective. Today the socialist and communist 
parties have virtually disappeared from political life and lost 
all influence in the unions and the work’ng cless. The unions 
on the other hand grew from 3 to 19 million members. Their 
real wages have more than doubled and they have a fairly 
good system of social insurance and other forms of security 

The simple numerals from ,3 to 19“ million symbolize 

_ progress of historical significance. The American working class 
in the last 30 years has come of age, has become an immense 
potential organized political force. It is not yet aware of the 
great power it can wield. But it is on the right road, a road 
they have chosen by themselves. 

Some of us who are accustomed to judge labour move- 
ments by our experience or European standards see many 
shortcomings in the American labour movement. The foremost 
of these is that they have no political party of their own. 
But if the unions of America do not have a political party. 
they are very conscious of political problems and very active 
in political life and have very detailed political programs for 
the problems facing the working class 

The Program of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
has recognized this unique development in America when 
it said: 


The role of the trade unions in the organized 
struggle of the working class for its current economic, 
social and cultural claims and for stronger social and 
political.... The trade-union movement must strive 
to specific internal development, there are no classical 
political partias of the working class, where economic 


development has reached a high level, and where th 
working class is numerically wery strong, as is the cas 
in the United States of America, for instance. 


This constatation is the key to understanding the labor 
mevement in America. One could also cite similar passage 
from Engels on his numerous remarks about this unique cap 
talist country and its working class, 


Following these general observations we can now retul 
to the actual problems facing the working class and their po 
sible solutions. 

‘American economy has passed through a long period ¢ 
postwar prosperity that almost doubled the national incom 
of the country and equally raised the buying power of th 
working class. The last was made possible, it must be emphz 
sized, by an average of 4,000 strikes each year. 


This economic prosperity was interrupted by three postw: 
economic recessions. In 1949 the first recession resulted in ov 
4 million unemployed. The 1954 recession marked almost | 
million unemployed. The 1958 recession also reached 5 mi 
lion. But after the first two recessions unemployment decline 
to about 2 million which is ,normal“ in America with ov) 
40 million wage workers. 


Today it is clear that the third recession has been ove 
come but there are still 5 million unemployed. And the e| 
sence of the problem today consists precisely in this. The p 
recession level of production has been reached and 5 milli 
have no jobs. This means that productivity of labour cont 
nued rising during and after the recession but the volume 
production did not grow so that the unemployed could retw 
to work. : 

This is a very serious problem both for the 5 milli 
unemployed and for the economy as a whole. These 5 milli 
all received unemployment insurance benefit of something le 
than half of their pay. But they receive this benefit for on 
26 weeks after which these payments stop. In some cases 
benefit was extended for 4 more weeks. 

Today out of the 5 million unemployed over 2 milli 
have exhausted their insurance benefits rights. Actually the 
2 million and their families receive special help which is mai 
help in kind, namely food from their local government. 
famous high American living standard has declined by at 
75 percent. And what is worst there is no perspective 
their economic improvement in the visible future. Herein 
the instability and uncertainty of workers, gains under 
pitalism. 

The problem is bad enough for the 5 million unemplo 
But this unemployment is a great danger to the economy 
a whole and therefore to all spuions workers, and especia 
to the unions. 


produces. This immense reduction in buying power will p 
vent the industry from increasing its production and therey 
not only lose all perspective of finding jobs for the 5 m= 
lion but actually face danger of increasing the number fF 
unemployed unless something is done. : 


All: this of course is elementary economics which today 
‘one in industrial countries understands. 

But the problem remains what should be done by the go- 
ment, by industry and by the unions to prevent another 
d more serious recession. - 

This and similar problems, it might be mentioned here, 
ve forced the unions to discuss political problems, to par- 
ipate in elections, to formulate political programs and de- 
mands — in short such problems have begun to transform the 
_" into political-economic bodies which is the first big 
step in the direction of a political party and political 
turity. 

_ The union leaders are aware of this transformation and 
approve it. Here is what Walter Reuther, one of the most 
spoetessive union leaders in America said: 


»The workers’ movement will not be able to ful- 
fill its mission in the future if it is based solely on 
tradeunionism, interested solely in wages, working-hours 
and working-conditions.... As the problems of pre- 
sentday society become more and more coiiplex and 
mutually interwoven, their solution cannot be either 
econmic or political, but must be both economic and 
political.... The trade-uwion movement must strive 
for an economic policy which would reflect the needs 
of the whole of our society.“ 


The situation in America is such that everybody is concer- 
d with the failure of the 5 million unemployed to decline with 
ending of the recession. Even capitalists dislike large 
remployment, both because it means the loss of 5 million 
istomers and that it is a danger signal heralding a new re- 
ion and all its uncertainties and dangers ee Teduc- 
on of profits. - 

- Today government circles, both political parties, capital- 
s, economists, unions, and the public are discussing the 
oblem of future development of the American economy, nav 
ly of its future and its tempo of growth. 

Derciybody agrees that this great economy must continue 
anding at least at its present average annual rate of 3 
ent Even though the American economy already has 50 
cent of world industrial capacity it cannot stop growing or 
fen teduce its rate of growth without danger of recession, 
mployment and crisis. 

President Eisenhower, his economic advisors, the Repub- 
an Party and the large manufacturers support the policy 
3 percent rate of growth. 

But the unions, the liberal forces in general are demand- 
g a5 percent annual rate of growth as the minimum rate 
reduce the 5 million umemployed and to absorb 700,000 new 
orkers who enter the economy every year. 

If the 5 percent rate of growth should be adopted it will 
mM an immense increase in the volume of production and 
fat will also create a problem of overproduction. These are 
mal contradictions of capitalism and they cannot be sol- 
so long as capitalism continues. But these contradictions, 
rather their consequences, can be greatly ameliorated 
employment insurance for example is one of these amelio- 
ons, or as we call it, reforms. 

And along this line of reforms and mitigation of cont- 
adictions in capitalism the unions formulate their program 
f political demands. Among these are demands for unemploy- 
ment benefits of fully 50 percent of pay for as long as 
employment lasts. Unions have a good chance to win this 
litical economic demand. First because they represent a po- 
verful voting group, the workers and their families, second 
use some 2 milion or more owners of small retail stores 
there workers buy all their necessities will also support such 
a demand and finally many Democratic Party liberals also 
pport. this. 


‘Hidden within these economic problems lies a force that 
play a profoundly progressive historical. role in the modern 


can Perkass this can best be illustrated by a well known 


¢ example. American agriculture produces immense surpluses 


every year. These surpluses exert great pressure on agricul- — 


“tural prices driving them downwards. The government takes 


numerous steps to prevent the fall of agricultural prices. Among 
these measure are large scale donations of surplus food to 
undeveloped countries including Yugoslavia. The important 
principle here is that the government of U S., under the pres- 
sure of economic necessity, distributes millions of tons of sur- 
plus whect, milk powder, lard, cotton, etc., to underdeveloped 
countries. While doing this, the United States government aids © 
its own agricultural economy by aiding underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In this example we see the principle whereby aid to 
undeveloped countries simultaneously aids the giver. 


In the same way, but in far more complex forms, the eco- 
nomic necessity impells this great American economy to find 
ways and means to aid the undeveloped countries with its in- 
dustrial surpluses that from time to time choke its markets, 
or else throw millions out of employment and arrest the nor- 
mal 3 percent annual growth of the economy. 


The unions have always supported wide scalé economic 
aid to undeveloped countries ever since late Franklin Roose- 
velt advocated this policy already during the war. 


But the unions today do not place the demand for in- 
ereased economic aid to undeveloped countries as a major de- 
mand. Today block antagonisms have distorted economic aid 
to undeveloped countries. Today bloc politics form a barrier 
to genuine aid to undeveloped countries. This antagonism 
distorts and conceals the forces of economic necessity that 
could be directed towards economic aid to undeveloped coun- 


_ tries. 


Unfortunately in this situation the unions will not take 
the initiative for increased economic aid to undeveloped coun- 
tries. They are still under the influence of bloc politics. They 
are still too closely linked with the Democratic Party. Despite 
the growing political activity of the unions and the work- 
ing class they have not yet matured politically into an in- 
dependent class force. 


But anyone who has closely followed the history of the 
American union movement and the working class need not be 
pessimistic about the future. Economic necessity in the form 
of consequences of the economic crisis have transformed the 
union movement over the last 30 years. The new economic 
forces operating within the American economy are operating 
in the direction that will bring about greater political maturity 
of the labour movement in America. 


We can now return once again to the problem of 5 mil- 
lion unemployed There is more than one solution for it. One 
of these is increased armaments and increased armed aid to the 
bloc countries. This is a dangerous road that can perhaps eli- 
minate 5 million unemployed but may also create 5 million 
or more corpses mangled by atomic bombs within the ruins of 
factories and cities if World War III should come. 


The true road to end unemployment and insecurity in 
America leads through the United Nations and all peoples’ 
endeavors to reduce and finally end bloc antagonisms. The 
road then leads to the undeveloped countries of Asia, Africa 


and Latin America. The feeding and raising of the living 


standards of nearly two billion half-hungry people is the sure 


-and lasting solution to the problems of American recessions, 


unemployment and, insecurity. 

Fortunately the awareness of this road to continued 
American prosperity is being. slowly realized in America itself 
and among responsible factors in the government and the 
unions. It has not triumphed yet because the fears, suspicions 
and hatreds created by bloc antagonism tend to drive this 
great truth into the background. 


Comments 


by R. KOZARAC 


setae history reveals that interference by individual 
countries in the internal affairs of other countries has 
ever formed a source of narrower or wider conflicts and the 


' introduction of a larger or lesser tension in international rela- 


tions. In analysing the causes which had led up to many local 
‘conflicts, the two World Wars included, one sees that inter- 
ference by non-peace-loving powers in the internal affairs of 
other countries as a rule forms a pretext for various form of 
pressure, and also open war-like intervention. 

Concurrently with the victory of the principle of sovereignty 
and equality of nations in international law, and in the activities 
intended toward organizing the international community in 
this spirit, which efforts had led to creation of the League 
of Nations before the war and, under new conditions and on 
a fresh platform, to the appearance of the United National 
Organization, condemnation interference by the one countries 
in the internal affairs of the others has led to a universal 
principled self-assertion of the principle of non-intervention, 
i. e., non-interference. 

From the point of view of legal theory, self-assertion of 
the principle of non-interference had confirmed the victory of 
progressive trends, whose protagonists have been those forces 
which saw in an expansion of democratic concepts in the 
constitution of the international community an indispensable 
precondition for umiversal prosperity of peoples and states. 
-_ However, on the basis of political practice, it became 
clear that there is a large discrepancy between international 
self-assertion of a principle and its tangible application by 
each individual state. In the past this discrepancy has been 
encouraged mainly by those states which were guided in their 
policy, in a particuar degree and under particular conditions, 
by a policy of force (between the two World Wars — Japan, 
Hitlerite Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, the colonial powers, and 
so on). 

In the post-war constellation, in conditions of a most 


_ extreme pollarization of the forces springing from the world’s 


division into blocs, the principle of respect for the sovereignty 
of nations came into a latent conflict with the aims and 


“means of pursuance of a bloc-policy. Accordingly, non-inter- 


ference in the internal affairs of other countries on the part of 
the bloc-powers became a time-honoured method of realization 
of bloc-interests. And this makes blocs and bloc-policies 
incompatible with the order of the United Nations Organiza- 
tions, an order founded on the right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination and an equal place in international relations. 


So, interference in the internal affairs of other peoples 
censtitutes a historical continuity dating from the times of 
the Holy Alliance already, whereby a syndicate of kings, 
applying brute force against revolutionary movements in 
different countries, intervened in favour of the monarchist 
form of rule, and descending to our days, when, on the part 
of a bloc, pressure is brought to bear upon particular countries 
under the slogan of struggle against revisionism.“ The record 


of gross interference in the internal affairs of other countries 


includes many instances. Glaring examples are provided by 
interference in the internal affairs of Egypt, Indonesia, Guate- 
mals, Syria, Lebanon, and so on — the whole by powers 
belonging to the Western bloc. At the other end of the scale 
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is Yugoslavia, with interference in her imternal affairs by the 
powers belonging to the Eastem bloc; interference both in) 
the period of the Cominform and today. “| 


Perhaps it is precisely the interference of the countries) 
of the Eastern ,camp” in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia) 
that affords the most vivid proof of the assertion that bloc 
policy is incompatible with the struggle for international rela- 
tions based on equal rights and respect of the principles of 
active and peaceloving coexistence, which sanction the right] 
of every people to different ways of internal development. 
Pressure is being brought to bear against Yugoslavia today 
just as in the time of the Cominform — by the publicati 
and promulgation of misinformation and various malicious 
insinuations with regard to the ends and means of Yugoslay 
internal development, and especially her foreign policy; by 
attempts to discredit her legitimate and popularly elected 
leadership, and thus isolate it from the people, by the imple-} 
mentation of various economic and other discriminatory 
measures; by the advancement and support of overt territorial 
claims, and by other means. Statistical data show that in these) 
specific forms of power and pressure politics, various roles were) 
assigned to the individual countries of the ,camp“, so that in 
this phase the most destructive tole has been entrusted to the! 
leaders and propagandists of Chima, and to those of the 
neighbouring countries of Bulgaria and Albania, whose territo-| 
tial claims are not even indirectly rejected, but indorsed and 
supported by the personalities and press of other countries of 
the ,camp“, especially the Soviet Union. As it was evident 
even at the time of the Cominform that this campaign was 
not provoked by ,ideological“ reasons (which was also confes- 
sed by those who are now playing a prominent part in the 
present campaign against Yugoslavia) it is no less evident, in 
view of the methods used and objectives set, that this is no 
pideological discussion“, but a typical form of flagrant inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of a country. 


The extent to which imterference in the intemal affairs 
of a country is tantamount to indirect belligerent propaganda 
and constitutes a genuine threat to the peace as it is imple- 
mented in the most perfidious forms and with belligerent 
objectives, was revealed during the recent discussion in the 
Interparliamentary Union Council in Nice. On that occasion 
the Yugoslav delegate, explaining the thesis that the interna- 
tension in international relations as obstruct the genuine 
against indirect warmongering propaganda as against direct 
propaganda of this kind, advanced a series of arguments which 
demonstrate that the present campaign waged by the countries 
of the socialist bloc against Yugoslavia is equal to overt inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of this country, thus not only 
impairing the official inter-state relations between Yugosla- 
via and these countries, but also creating such elements 
tension in international relations as obstruct the genuine 
struggle for peace. As usual, when confronted with the truth, 
the exponents of the anti-Yugoslay campaign found it easiest 
to counter the concrete arguments with hackneyed clichés 
deprived of all substance, which only confirm the old truth 
that those who interfere in the internal affairs of other count-) 
ties always resort to slanders in order to conceal their real! 
aims. This is best testified by the recent articles published in} 


us ,lzvestias”, ,Novoe Vremyas, Radio Moscow, and 
me Bulgarian and other papers, which referred to the 
| of the Interparliamentary Union, and which strove to 
redit the pronouncements made by the Yugoslav delegate 
m the same position from which the Yugoslav foreign policy 
already for some time been denounced and defamed. By so 
mg the authors of these articles only gave their contribu- 
to the statistical data cited by the Yugoslav delegate in 
ice, thus affording further proof of the concentrated propa- 
mda pressure exerted against Yugoslavia with the aim of 
ing this country to renounce its rights and yield to bloc 
cy. 

The protagonists of interference in the internal affairs of 
her countries have always motivated their unpeacable acts 
wexalted aims.“ Sometimes these aims were of a .religious“ 
aracter, at other times theirs was a _,civillizing“ mission 
acticed by colonial powers), or else they were motivated by 
ial” interests (which was the Nazi practice), and very 


In an effort to acquaint its readers with the 
trend of economic and social development in diffe- 
rent countries, the Editors of the ,,Review of Inter- 
national Affairs’ have approached the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Denmark, Mr. J. O. Krag, with 

a request to state his views on the contemporary 
development of his country. Mr. Krag’s article on 
the subject appears below. 


; if DENMARK the farming industry occupies a 

more important place in the economy than in 
st other Western European countries. While only 
bout twenty per cent of the population earn their living 
1 the farming industry —not an impressive figure, com- 
ared with the size of the agricultural sectors of other 
uropean countries — Danish agriculture supplies not 
aly the home market but accounts for about 60 per 
ent of total Danish exports. li is, for several commodi- 
s, one of the most important exporters on the world 
ket. In the immediate post-war years when the shor- 
of food was general, Danish agricultural exports 
eloped fairly satisfactorily and more than doubled 
1947 to 1953, but there has been little further 
srease during the last four or five years. This co-inci- 
s with vast increases in food production in most coun- 
les assisted by extensive state subsidization. The impor- 
Mce of agriculture as an export industry makes it essen- 
1} to the Danish economy that conditions for interna- 


' trade in food-stuffs should be as fair and liberal 


il 


fen they. were shrouded with the mantle of ,ideological” 


struggle (which has been the practice pursued by bloc- 
_ powers). However, invariably the idea has been expansion, and — 


the outcome has been a destructive undertaking influencing, 


in its turn, a heightening of tensions in international relations. 


Consequently a consistent implementation of the principle 
of non-intervention, of non-interference, is the best measure 
of the real attitude of every country toward the policy of 
equality of peoples, of co-operation of peoples, without disctinc- 
tion as to social systems, and, in the final analysis, toward the 
striving for peace, to wit, toward the most precious achieve- 
ments of progressive and peace-loving mankind. And vice 
versa, interference in the internal affairs of other countries, 
in the final analysis, narrows down to that policy and 
practice which has always produced a potential non-peace- 
loving effect, no matter what phraseology it was couched in 
in an effort to mask itself, : 


Danish Economy and Projects for Integration 


by J. O. KRAG 
Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs 


quadrupled since 1947. This expansion has not, however, 
been sufficient to make up for the set back caused by 
the levelling-off of agricultural exports. 

A major objective of Danish economic policy is to 
provide new jobs corresponding to the substantial growth 
of the working population over the coming years. The 
farming industry cannot contribute materially to the so- 
lution of this problem. The move towards mechanization 
on the farms and the general increase in productivity 
which is the basis of the competitive position of Danish 
agriculture, combined with stagnating export sales .has 
accelerated the exodus of manpower from the agricultu- 
tal sector. Since 1947, the farming industry has reduced 
its labour force by one third. This means that we must 
rely primarily on progressive industrialization to provide 
work for our increasing population. 

The scope for industrial development in Denmark 
is limited by the almost complete absence of those raw 
materials and fuel which have formed the basis of indu- 
strial expansion in most of the other Western European 
countries. The human factor has been and still is Den- 
mark’s greatest asset, and industrialization has been con- 
centrated on manufacturing industries producing high- 
quality products with a high labour content, on the ba- 
sis of imported raw materials and fuel. During the last 
few years, these efforts have resulted in an annual in- 
crease of 10 per cent in industrial exports, despite ,,ups 
and downs“ in world economic activity. This expansion 
has been facilitated by the favourable trend of the ratio 
between prices of imported raw materials and those of 


' fimished products, and also. by the cautious economic 
- policy pursued in Denmark with a view to avoiding costs 


increases which would hamper the continued growth of 

industrial exports, However, we cannot be sure that 

events will continue to develop along these lines. 
Another major problem is the sensitivity of the Da- 


nish economy to international cyclical fluctuations. This 


per cent annually over the last ten years, 
growth rate for Western Europe as a whole averaged 6 


conditions governing international 


is due largely to the dominant position of agricultural 
- exports. Denmark has experienced balance of payment 


difficulties on more than one occasion since the last war, 


and contractive measures of economic policy have had to 


be adopted in order to restore the equilibrium. This, ine- 
vitably, has had a retarding effect on the growth of in- 


dustrial production. It is reflected by the fact that Den- 


mark’s gross national product has imcreased by only 3 
while the 


per cent during the same period. 

On this background, I wish to describe briefly the 
economic relations 
which would further the realization of our economic 
goals in the best way. 

Continued economic progress in Denmark will de- 
pend upon the maintenance of a stable level of interna- 
tional economic activity. Continued expansion is a ne- 
cessity for us in view of our heavy dependance on fo- 
reign trade, but it must be a controlled expansion: The 
Korean boom made abundantly clear the sensitivity of 
the Danish economy in the face of a sudden internatio- 
nal inflationary movement in which the prices of our 
most important export commodities are bound to lag be- 
hind the prices of those raw materials which represent 
the greater parts of our imports. Whether the world will 
in fact experience a period of stable economic conditions 


_ will of course depend on the degree of stability that can 


be reached in international politics. The efforts current- 
ly pursued to solve by peaceful negotiation the major 
problems which now divide East and West are of pa- 
ramount importance. 

While the Western European countries are tradi- 
tionally our major trade partner, Denmark is vitally in- 
terested in expanding our trade with other countries 
both in Europe and overseas. This interest extends not 
least to the many young nations and areas under deve- 


lopment. 


The endeavours to free trade on a worldwide basis 


and to create fair and equitable conditions of competi- 
tion should be actively pursued. Denmark is lending full 
support to the work of the international organizations 
im this field, e. g. the G.A.T.T. and the E.C.E. We find 
it particularly important that the efforts to reduce, and 
ultimately, to eliminate artificial protection to agricul- 


ture should be vigorously pursued. 


Finally, I should ilike to mention the negotiations 


_ for creating wider markets in Europe. These negotia- 


tions and the problems to which they have given rise 


_with respect to the future pattern of intra-European 


trade are followed with great attention in Denmark. The 
creation by the Six continental countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community is a bold attempt at econo- 


mic imtegration.Plans for the establishment of a com- 


mon market of the Nordic countries are being consi- 


dered. No political decision on such a plan has yet been 


as well as our own by advocating flexibility and a will 


to the problem of creating a lasting and mutually be-| 


le 


oS oe - aie pidertainiy 5 ahh ee exists. 
garding the future relationship betwen the E.E.C. 
‘its trading partners in Western Europe. Denmark wo 


economic division of Europe. 2 
the Six on the one side and in the United Kingdom and 


be the first to suffer from the adverse effects of a further 


Our export markets in 


Scandinavia on the other side are of. equal importance 
to us. We therefore believe to serve European interes ts) 


to compromise in order to find a satisfactory solution) 
meficial association between the Six and the other We- 


stern European countries without detriment to relations | 
with the rest of the world. 


Hotel ,,Residenz‘ 


65 beds OPATIJA Telephone 57 

Situated in the most beautiful and most quiet par 
of Opatija, close to the shore ,it has its own bathing 
place. About 150 m far from the bus station and 1¢ 
minutes from the harbour. The most modern establish 
ment confort. All rooms have cold and warm running 
water, private bathrooms and balconies from wher 
there is a wonderful view on to the Quarner Bay 
Firstclass international kitchen. — Solid service. Mode 
rate prices. i 


Hotel ,,Astoria‘* 


90 beds OPATIJA Telephone 4645 

Quite close to the sea and the shore promenade, | 
faces the hotel Residenz”. Rooms with cold and war: 
running water, private bathrooms and balconies looking 
on to the sea and the panorama o} Opatija. — Separat) 


apartments. — Lift. — Saloons. 


JGOSLAVIA TODAY 


ITS post-war development the Yugoslav eco- 
nomy has recorded a considerable production and 
loyment increase, accompanied by a corresponding 
sxpansion of the internal market and foreign trade. Illu- 
tative of the country’s over-all industrial development 
the fact that the 1958 production had exceeded by 
sarly 3.5 times the prewar figure. Im this it is note- 
hy that the rate of increase of industrial production 
been very high since the last war; since 1953 this 
has averaged over 13 per cent annually, being 
ong the highest in the world. The same production is 
xpected to continue rising constantly in the coming 
rs also, if at a somewhat reduced rate. The Social Plan 
Economic Development of Yugoslavia 1957-61 envi- 
is a fresh 68 per cent increase of industrial produc- 
over 1956, which gives an amnual average rate of 
ease of 11 per cent. During the first two years co- 
by the Plan, 1957 and 1958, industrial production 
by 30 per cent over-all, and this upward trend is 
ed to continue in the coming years. also. 


The coumtry’s industrial development to date has 
for an essential increase of the national income 
about 80 per cent between 1947 and 1957), for chan- 
is the structure of the economy (the participation of 
in the total production rose from the 26.8 per 
in 1939 to about 46 per cent in 1958), and it 
rated the foundations for a further and stepped-up 
evelopment of all branches of the economy. Such an 
ndustrial development during recent years has contri- 
ed to the development of the total foreign — trade 
xhanges, to increased exports, and a modification of 
heir structure. 


_ The folowing shows the movement of Yugoslav ex- 
orts of manufactures im relation to the over-all exports 
m 1954 to 1958: 


Million dinars 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
otal “exports 72,113 79,976 97,011 119,533 132.419 
nufactures 51,248 53,783 65,524 83,926 90,456 
71 70 68 71 68 


Structure, percent 


, 


The constant rise of industrial production has had 

“corresponding effect on the pace of movement of the 

tal exports and the export of manufactured goods. The 

dllowing shows that the rate of increase of the export 

4 f manufactured goods has been somewhat quicker than 

» tate of increase of industrial production, as well as 
e tate of increase of the total exports: 


YUGOSLAV INDUSTRY ON THE WORLD MARKET 


Zvonko MORIC€ 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Index of total export 100 107 135 164 184 

Iudex of industrial exports 100 115 141 180 194 
Index of industrial 

production 1008 5237" T28Ce 50 167, 


Industrial development integrally has influenced a 
modification of the structure of foreign trade, leading 
to increased exports of articles wholly manufactured and 
a drop in the export of unmanufactured articles, within 
a generally increased export trade. 


Exports, by stage of production, percent 


1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Unmanufactured articles 37.5 37.9 36.7 31.6 34,6° 
Articles mainly 

manufactured 45.8 46.1 42.8 41.5 35.8 
Articles wholly 

manufactured 16.7. 16.0 20.5 26.9 29.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The modified structure becomes even more percep- 


tible by comparison with the structure of prewar exports. 
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The total exports in 1939 included only 5.4 per cent of 
articles wholly manufactured, while unmanufactured ar- 
ticles accounted for 55.4 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the positive trends in the deve- 
lopment of industrial production and exports, so far the 
total industrial exports have not yet been ablle to in- 
fluence decisively an elimination of the payments defi- 
cit. Imports of manufactured goods and raw materials 
still exceed by far the value of manufactured goods ex- 
ported. 


The reasons for this occur, first of all, in the inten- 
sified imports of equipment dictated by the stepped-up 


economic development, in the structure of industrial 


production during recent years and a stronger increase 
in the output of consumer goods, which had led to in- 
creased imports of raw materials, to a comparative lag- 
ging of the output of domestic reproduction material be- 
hind the output of consumer goods, to a quicker con- 
sumption increase of manufactured goods for internal 
needs, caused by the changed structure of the population, 
a higher standard of living and intensified development. 


os 


Imports,~by Function 


Value, million dinars Structure 
1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 1958 
Reproduction for 
all economic 
branches 72,519. 109,371 107,217 51 “55:1 52.2 
Iuvestments and 
equipment 19,962 36,182 48,730 14 Uses 2557 
Consumer goods 
& foodstuffs 49,737 52,841 49,557 35 26.6 24.1 
Total 142,218 198,394 205,504 100 100 100 


The Social Plan of Economic Development of Yu- 


- gloslayia 1957-61 provides for such a production by 


1961 which will make possible exports of such a scope 
wholly to cover the imports of reproduction material and 


_ industrial equipment. However, considering that the de- 


velopment of other branches of non-industrial activities, 
notably agriculture and transport, will demand a large 
importation of industrial products and equipment yet, it 
is not expected that it will be possible to balance indu- 
strial products in foreign-trade exchanges by 1961. Eli- 
mination of the payment deficit should be essentially 
helped also by reduced food imports, a favourable ba- 
lance from non-commodity transactions, and so on. 
The continued process of a larger and quicker incor- 
poration of Yugoslav industry in international exchanges 
presupposes also a solving of such problems as the mode 
of creation of export surpluses in industry, the best se- 
lection of the exporting industries which, from the view- 
point of the quality and productivity of labour attained, 
are capable of carrying on exports in a competitive way 
in the face of the heightened competition in internatio- 
nal exchanges, the selection of the chief markets for our 
industrial products with a view to guiding the exporting 
industry and the further policy of development of those 
industries in accordance with the needs of the potential 
markets and of fitting the industry itself in the matter 
of organization and business operations for a more 
successful and more modern appearance on foreign 
markets. 
In dealing with these problems it is necessary to 


heed past experiences and successes of particular indu- 


strial branches in the exchanges with abroad, even 
though the export:activity of some industrial branches 
and products has proceeded in keeping with the con- 
ditions of the domestic market and the relations which 


were developing on it, or under the conditions of a 


stronger exporting stimulation. 
The industria] branches which have been more mar- 


_kedly contributive than the rest to the growth and im- 


proved structure of the total exports include shipbuilding, 
the electrical products industry, some branches of the 
metal industry in a wider sense, woodworking and food 
manufacturing. The same industries also have prospects 
of a continued export increase, given the available possi- 
bilities of domestic raw material supplies, the plants 
built and the scheduled further enlargements, the qua- 
lity of their production and their larger possibilities of 
increasing productivity of labour. Of course as hereto- 


f  cesctul export activity, such plants including those ful 


Ss filling the conditions for international exchanges. 
- elevamt export products, to mention but a few, cove 


seamless and cast-iron pipes, rolled goods of copper a 


aluminium, ferro-ailoys, sintered magnesite and basi 
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_nufacturing, and so on, so that even larger successes ar 


1958 these imports rose to 160 million dollars, an 


refractories, porcelain insulators, glassware, calcium car 
bide, woodpulp, leather goods, and on. 

Special mote is due to increased exports from th 
group of machinery, electrical products and transpor 
equipment which went up from the 1,415 million dina 
in 1955 to 14,124 million dinars in 1958. Under this 
group, particularly conspicuous have been the successes 
marked by the country’s shipyards, which so far have 
booked contracts for delivery of 80 craft, aggregating 
over 460,000 gross registered tons, to shipowners in Eu- 
rope and overseas, mainly by the end of 1961. Out of 
this total, about 124,000 gross registered tons have been 
delivered during the last two years. These exports a 
the same time increasingly involve the products of he 
domestic industrial branches, e. g., marine diesel engi 
nes of up to 12,000 h. p. and auxiliary diesel engines 
and generators, then cables, ship’s gear, electrical pro- 
ducts, and so on. 

Other products from the same group figuring pro- 
minently in the country’s exports include equipment: for 
hydro-electric plants, then water turbines, pumps, ge- 
merators, transformers and electric motors, various appa- 
ratus, telephone exchanges, cables, cranes and bridges, 
railway wagons and machine tools. 

There are excellent prospects for raising the outp 
in those branches, notably that of electrical machine: 
and equipment. Also, a favourable development is re- 
corded in the manufacture of marine diesel engines, then 
diesel motors for tractors and other engines, as a result 
of which in this department, too, a considerable export 
vista is seen opening. Prospects for the export of com- 
plete constructions and installations occur in those de- 
partments in which the necessary experience has already 
been gained or is being gained at home, in connection 
with the erection of industrial projects for domestic 
needs. Since the last war the Yugoslav machine building 
industry has supplied water turbines of various typ 
aggregating over 1,000,000 h. p., electric rotating ma 
chines aggregating over 2,500.000 h. p., while about 
40,000 tons of iron and steel-plate constructions, halls, 
bridges, cranes and other are produced every year. Th 
local industry also has a sound experience in the a 
duction of various equipment for food and chemical ma- 


possible also in this kind of export. 


The. further development of our economy will call 
for large imports of equipment in the future also, a 
these imports should be promoted in maximum co-ope- 
ration between the domestic machine building and elec- 
trical products industries with foreign manufacturers. 
The value of these imports reached 120 million dollars 
the suppliers mainly including European countries; : 


they are not likely to diminish appreciably in the coming 
years. Here there occur possibilities for influencing the 
selection of foreign co-operants and making maxim 

use of experiences, documentation and modern echall 


processes, cricatatiig die domestic iueny to- 
such a structure of production and exports which 
corresponds to its possibilities of economical work- 
In this way a basis is also created for co-operation 
foreign markets. On the other hand, it will not be 
ible essentially to increase our future exports to 
‘opean. countries, notably to Italy and Germany as 
leading buyers, by stepping wp exports of farm pro- 
ets. Orientation of the export of manufactures and 
i-manufactures to the markets of industrially deve- 
ped countries is only in its inception, and it has 


Celebration 


i B Beets of ee a far wider scope of Secor mapen 


of the domestic industry will be able specially to deve- 


lop on this basis will primarily depend on the natural 
conditions of their manufacturing activity, the quality 


of the products and the degree of specialization. The 
investment policy should follow the efforts of industry 
and tend to raise and strengthen the capacity of specia- 


lized exporting industries, enabling an expansion of the 


basis for international exchanges of manufactures. — 


of the 40th Anniversary of the C P.Y. 


B. Tito: 


. It gives us great satisfaction to note that, in the 
two years, the rehabilitation has occurred, in the Soviet 
m, of those of our practices in the building of socia- 
for which they criticized us so much and called us 
ionists. This refers, above all, to a certain decentra- 
m in the administrations and economies of the Soviet 
m and some other socialist countries. Though I am 
imced that this will be carried much further, we do 
intend to call this copying of our practice, but consi- 
that reality, that is to say, life and practice, impose 
h revisionist” amendments of those practices that put 
brake on further development. 


Our reality shows that socialism is the monopoly 
“no one particular country. The October Socialist Re- 
lution has inaugurated the era of mass movement to- 
ards socialism, and by its victory has enabled the victory 
“socialism also in other countries. Conditions have been 
gated for the building of socialism in smaller countries, 
dependently of the views held by the leaders of this 
“that socialist country on the socialist development of 
her countries. These are the mew historic conditions for 
é building of socialism which the strict dogmatists and 
People who are struggling to preserve their monopolistic 
Osition in the labour movement, do not wish to realize 
are incapable of recognizing. From this arises the absur- 
y and illogicality in the statements of some Communist 
ers when they say that they have succeeded in isolating 
jalist Yugoslavia from the international labour movement. 
s thesis in fact reflects the vain attempts to shut out 
e facts of life and to halt inevitable appearances in the 
lopment of socialism. Yugoslavia was, and has remained, 
integral part of the world movement towards socialism, 
d has, by the logic of the development of events, become 
Ty active factor in the present development of the inter- 
tional labour movement and the anti-imperialist forces in 


Socialism is the Monopoly of no one particular Country...” 


The following is an excerpt of a speech delivered by the Secretary General of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito, at a solemn session of the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia held iw the Main Hall of Trade Union House in Beograd on 

_ April 19, 1959 to mark the 40th Anniversary of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 


Our socialist reality refutes the statesments of some 
Communist leaders that socialism canot be built outside the 
,camp’. The attempts to identify socialism with the camp, 
apart from halting the rapid development of socialism — 
which was clearly shown in the example of Yugoslavia and 
othens — are becoming ideologicaly more absurd and ever 
more damaging to practice. The constant insistance that 


Yugoslavia should be brought back into the camp, by any - 
possible means, has far-reaching negative consequences, both ~ 


on the labour movement as a whole and with regard to in- 
ternational relations in general. 


cause doubts about their understanding of the policy of co- 
existence, which has been accepted by our critics also, and create 
distrust inthe countries carrying out the policy of neutrality 
in the countries who have chosen a progressive road of de- 
velopment but desire to carry out their independent policy 
outside of blocs. Such an understanding and policy with re- 


‘gard to the development of socialism in fact mean the denial 


of parallel existence and of the interlinking of general ine- 
yitable laws and specific characteristics in the development 


of socialism; they nazrew the basis on which socialist forces — 


grow and flourish, and at the same time force the Communist 
parties which accept this attitude towards sectarianism and 
isolation from the masses. 

We Yugoslav Communists believe that the further deve- 
lopment of the international situation will not be towards 
the compulsion. of countries to make a choice between this or 
that camp, but towards the weakening of blocs and the growth, 
in all countries, of those forces which will direct historical deve- 
lopment towards the strengthening and realization of socialism 
on a worldwide scale All resistance to this process and 
every attempt to limit the development within the frame- 
work of a camp and to mark it with the seal of camp po- 


licy, can only result, and have only resulted, in its damaging 


of industrial products on the basis of co-operation with - 
- foreign manufacturers. As to what branches and groups — 


Such attempts reduce the - 
possibilities of achieving class solidarity among the divided 
sections of the working class in various capitalist countries, 


itself and its more rapid development. Let us just consider 
the great energy and means which have been expended in the 
attempts to harm the development of socialism in our coun- 
try. What results has this policy brought? It has caused great 
material damage to our country, but it has harmed those 
parties and countries which started and are still applying 
such a policy a hundred times more. Our capitulation in the 
face of such a policy would only give encouragement for 
its further implementation, and the negative consequences 
for the cause of socialism would be far greater. Our resistan- 
ce to such a policy, on the other hand, strengthened those 
progressive forces in socialism which are beginning to realize 
the harmfulness of this policy. Apart from this, our stand 
gives encouragement to the peoples of those nations which 
freed themselves from the yoke of colonialism and which 
desire to build their life on a progressive basis — on the 
basis of socialism. Hence our attitude means a contribution 
to the strengthening of socialism and the more rapid ma- 
turing of conditions for determining the correct forms of 
struggle for new socialist, social relations. 


_ The problem of our international relations and of pro- 
letarian internationalism in general should also be regarded 
from this viewpoint. The monopolists of proletarian inter- 
nationalism have already made themselves hoarse in denying 
our Party, our League of Communists, any international cha- 
racter. However, in the past forty years, we have not me- 
rely spoken about proletarian internationalism, but by deeds 
themselves we have shown our attitude towards the class 
solidarity of the international labour movement. We can 
be justly proud of our record in the past forty years and 
can unflinchingly meet the gaze of any honest worker or 
revolutionary. Our support for the October Revolution and 
help to the hungry in Russia were followed by our many 

actions in giving help and support to the revolutionary strug- 
gles in other countries. When the Bulgarian uprising of 1923 
failed, we sheltered over two thousand Bulgarian fighters in 
cur country, with Comrade Dimitrov at their head. When 
the international bourgeoisie started its onslaught on the 
Hungarian revolution, by the proclamation of a general stri- 
ke, we prevented the sending of royal Yugoslav troops to aid 
in putting down this revolution (whereas, from some other 
countries, the present leaders of which are now trying to teach 
us lessons in proletarian internationalism, troops left for 
Hungary unobstructed to take part in the bloody suppression 
of the revolution). The attitude of our Party towards the 
anti-fascist struggle in Spain is well known, for over 1,300 
Yugoslav volunteers fought in the Spanish Republican army. 
The Party’s large actions of support to Dimitrov during the 
Leipzig trial, as well as its support for Thallmann, and sav- 
ing of Rakosi are also well known. In Czechoslovakia’s cru- 
cial days, in 1938—1939, our Party organized a volunteer 
movement for the defence of the Czechoslovak Republic, and 
managed to secure two hundred thousand applicants How- 
ever, since the Czechoslovak government did not decide to 
offer resistance and the Czechoslovak Communist leadership, 
which today denounces us so loudly, did not find it neces- 
sary, or did not have the courage, to step forward) in defence 
of the independence of its country, our action remained only 
an expression of sympathy for the brotherly Czech and Slo- 
vak peoples It is also well known what an important role 
our Party played in the course of the Second World War 
by its great contribution to the victory over fascism. In 
this most difficult struggle, we were not only fighting to 
liberate ourselves, but offered extensive help to our neigh- 
bours and the anti-fascist forces in these countries. We ex- 
tended valuable help in the creation of the Albanian Com- 
“munist Party and the sprending of the armed struggle in 
Albania (although, today, some of the Albanian leaders be- 
have towards us like the man in the story whose first action 
when he got into power was to stab those closest to him in 
the back). In the course of the war against fascism, we form- 
ed, on our territory, large Italian units, Bulgarian brigades, 
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and Hungarian, Czechoslovak, Polish and Austrian units 
the beginning of 1942, Moscow asked us to send out appe 
to the enslaved peoples of Europe to follow our example. T 


_ parties which can face the international proletariat with su 


we did, but the effectiveness of this appeal depended, aboy 
all, on the internal forces in \every country and on the 
pabilities of the Communist parties in these countries to” m 
bilize the people in this struggle. The graves of our Co 
munists are scattered all over Europe. From Madrid, wh 
a member of the Central Committee of our Party, Blag: 
Parovi¢, and hundreds of others were buried, then to Marse 
les — where Dimitri Koturovi¢é, a worker from Rakovica 
Spanish fighter and commisar of the south zone of 
French Resistance Movement, has his grave, to the Pol 
Circle in Norway, where the graves can be found of th 
thousand of our Partisan war prisoners — wherever we 
we find the individual or mass graves of the sons of 
peoples who have laid down their lives for a better future 
not only for their own people, but for other peoples as well 
It would not be immodest to say that there are few | 


a record in the carrying out of its international obligations” 
in the last forty years of its work. We are firmly convince 
that our present resistance to unsocialist features and unso 
cialist practice in the relations between socialist states | 
will be marked in history as a shining example of the 
carrying out of our obligations towards our people and the) 
international labour movement. We are justly proud of our 
glorious past and our country, as well as of our contribution, | 
Rowerer modest it a be, to the development of socialiagy 


be proud éf and we are Say SOTTY ‘se the fistuare genezatioiiil 
in some countries, although guiltless, will have cause to be 
ashamed of their country’s past and present attitude to 
wards us. 

We are convinced that the forces of socialism will con 
stantly strengthen, despite all difficulties that they encounter, | 
and that socialism will gain new victories and find the} 
strength and means to shake off all that is negative. In the 
end, life and practice put everything in its true place. In 
the international labour movement today, there is a consi- 
derable degree of ideological confusion, but in the practice’ 
of building socialism, the old, outdated forms are falling 
apart, and new forms begin to be discovered, thus enabling 
the more rapid development of production forces, the strength- | 
ening of socialist democracy and creation of correct socia- 
list relations among nations, both in production and in social | 
Telations as a whole. ; 

In this situation of great confusion in the workers’ mo- | 
vement, the Seventh Congress of the League of Yugoslagy 
Communists was held last year. The Congress laid down onl 
tasks in the further construction of socialism and adopted 
the new Programme of the League of Yugoslav Communists. | 
The adoption of this Programme was primarily of importance | 
to our country and our socialist development. However, the} 
outcry which it has raised shows that it also has wide signi-} 
ficance for the international labour movement: The truth is 
that both communist and socialist parties have been for a/ 
considerable period in what we might call a programme crisis. 
This fact is best illustrated by the example of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. Exactly twenty years ago, the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union passed a decision to draw up a new programme. For 
this purpose, a commission was set up, with Stalin at its 
head, but its work never bore fruit. At the Nineteenth Congress 
a new commission was appointed, and at the Twentieth Con- 
gress, yet another. Commissions were set up, but the pro- 
gramme never materialized. However, the past twenty years 
have brought a wealth of events, changes, revolutionary 
struggles, the disintegration of the colonial system and the 
great advances in science and technology, so that it is obvious 


1 ‘conscious socialist Hiortes oud See Foes judement 
Il these events, and point out the processes of further 
lopment and the ways of directing ‘them. To keep quiet 
all this only indicates a certain situation in the fields 
logy and practice and does not solve the pepene or 
progressive forces for further struggle. 

ut we should not deceive ourselves into thinking that 
Programme provides the answers to all major questions, 
that it does not have its own weaknesses. It is in fact 
ly a more important contribution to the recognition of 
oblems and their partial explanation. It is a great step 
ard in relation to the previously existing situation, and 


RESIDENT TITO’S MESSAGE TO PREMIER NEHRU. Asked 
hether he could confirm the report of the AFP news Agency 
the effect that the Yugoslav Ambassador to New Delhi de- 
ered a message from President Tito to Premier Nehru, the 
esentative of the Secretariat replied: ,,Yes, the message was 
within the framework of the regular correspondence main- 
ied between the two statesmen.“ 


HANSEN PROPOSAL ON GERMANY. ,,We consider the 
is of Premier Hansen both realistic and constructive“, 
ed the official spokesman when asked to comment the 
hesis advanced by the Danish Prime Minister Hansen in a 
reech delivered at Copenhagen concerning the solution of the 
rman problem. The Danish Prime Minister stressed that this 
blem should be approached gradually if it was impossible 
© reach a comprehensive solution. He also stated that other 
untries as well as the great powers were interested in the 
lement of the German problem. 


IS. PROPOSAL AT GENEVA CONFERENCE. We hope that 
participants in the Geneva conference, realizing their res- 

sibility to mankind, will do their utmost to bring about 
n agreement banning all nuclear experiments as soon as 


SION OF U. N. ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EU- 
“ROPE AND SOVIET MEMORANDUM. |,,The integral text of 
Soviet memorandum has been received and is now being 
ied. The memorandum contains proposals for the streng- 
ning of European economic cooperation, which has always 
> endorsed by Yugoslavia. The attitude of the Yugoslav 
Sovernment will be stated by the Yugoslav delegation at the 
E session.“ 


SIGNATION OF Mr. DULLES. ,,While not embarking on 
assessment of the policy pursued by Mr. Dulles as chief 
of the State Department for six years, we regret the tragic 
Peasons which prompted the US Secretary of State to resign 
lis post.“ 


4 USSR AND CHINA CANCEL ENTRIES TO ZAGREB 
AUTUMN INTERNATIONAL FAIR. International fairs sti- 
Mulate international trade and economic cooperation. It is 


lies in the nd that, at the present stage, it 
will greatly encourage Marxist thinking to ponder more se- 
iously over presentday problems. This will help to provide, 


a by general efforts, the correct answers to the questions plac- 


~ ed by life. 


In this lies the importance sok the efforts so far of the 


League of Communists of Yugoslavia, and we can indeed 


le 


look back with pride to the glorious, forty-year long revolu- 
tionary road of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, and say 
and show to all that we have always carried high the banner 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin...“ 


q Yugoslav. At@atude on:. 


therefore unfortunate that the Soviet Union and China have 


cancellied their entries.“ 


KHRUSHCHEVS SPEECH IN LEIPZIG. Asked whether an 
explanation was received from the Soviet Government in con- 
nection with Khruschev’s speech delivered in Leipzig on March 
7, with regard to the Yugoslay-Hungarian frontier, the of- 
ficial spokesman replied that no such explanation had yet 
been received. 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH RUMANIA. ,The 1958 Trade 
Protocol provided for 18 million dollars worth of trade both 
ways. Only seven million dollars worth were fulfilled, of which 
exports accounted for 2.4 million and imports 4.6 million dol- 
lars. This year’s Protocol calls for 5 million dollars both ways. 
The structure of the commodity lists has been altered: pe- 
troleum has been omitted, which is contrary to the provisions 
of the Brioni Agreement. We have signed the Protocol — 
although it marks a conspicuous setback in mutwal trade — 
as we wish to maintain normal economic relations between 
the two countries.“ 


DECREE OF HOLY SEE. Requested to comment on the 

Decree of the Holy See which forbids Catholics to vote for 
candidates who, although proclaiming the Christian faith, sup- 
port or assist the communists, the official spokesman re- 
plied: ,This Decree is contrary to the principle of freedom 
of conscience and religious confession, and especially to Ar- 
ticle 18 of the General Declaration of the United Nations on _ 
Human Rights.“ 


April 24 


CHOU EN LAI’S ATTACK ON YUGOSLAVIA. ,,Chou En Lai's - 
attack on Yugoslavia at the inauguration of the Second All- 
Chinese Congress in Peking should be considered as overt 
interference in the internal affairs of our country and ma- 
levolent distortion of Yugoslav foreign policy. It is also an 
attack on the policy of active and peaceful coexistence It 
is therefore evident that the Chinese Government deliberately 
wishes to aggravate relations with Yugoslavia.“ 


REJECTION OF YUGOSLAV REQUEST TO SEND OBSER- 
VERS TO SESSION OF SEV. ,With a view to developing 
our economic relations with the member countries of SEV. 


Hotel ,,Zagreb“ 


we requested the status of observer. We received a negative 


reply however from SEV which informed us that in the pre- 
sent situation it is impossible for them to admit us as obser- 


vers. We regret that such a decision had to be taken.“ 


YUGOSLAV TRADE DELEGATION IN AFRICA. ,,The Yu- 
goslav trade delegation concluded its visit to Ghana, during 
which initial contacts were established and mutual trading 
and economic possibilities examined. It is now the turn of the 
economic organizations to comclude concrete business arran- 


— ,,Esplanade“ 
OPATIJA 


Open all the year round. Warm sea-water baths in 
winter; a beneficial and refreshing asset for health and 
relaxation. 


HOTEL ZAGREB (Tel. 375), with its annexe HO- 
TEL ESPLANADE, is in the immediate vicinity of the 
bathing beach Slatina and the bus terminus, being si- 
tuated in the tourist and hotel centre of Opatija. All 
modern comforts, Rooms, mostly with balcony, partly 
overlooking the sea and promenade and partly a green 
park. 


All rooms with hot and cold running water. Most 
rooms with bathroom. Every comfort. 
The HOTEL ZAGREB restaurant is renowned for 
its first-class domestic and Viennese cuisine, as well as 
_ quick and efficient service, 


' Negotiations and Agreements . | 


_ments of the Yugoslav—Israel Trade and Payments Agreemen 


_ GROUP OF AFRO-ASIAN HEALTH WORKERS VISITS ZA 


; , eS The Yager Pa is now visiting the ‘other 
countries of West Africa.“ « Na Scan Gas 


/ SOVIET NOTE TO WEST ‘GERMANY IN CONNECTION 
- WITH NUCLEAR ARMAMENT OF THE BUNDESWEHR. 


»The supply of nuclear weapons to the West German army, in 


~ view of the forthcoming talks on the German problem and 


European security, is likely to impede the settlement of the@ 
problems.“ 


DELIVERY OF AMMUNITION | TO INDONESIA. .Agree- 


ment was reached during the visit of the Indonesian military 
delegation to Belgrade on the sale of certain quantities of 
ammunition to Indonesia“. 
(Extracts from the News Conference held by the 
- Official Spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs on April 17 and 27). 


Meetings and Talks 


MEMBERS OF ARGENTINE PARLIAMENT VISIT YUGO- 
SLAVIA. The Chairman of the Foreign Political Committee 
in the Argentine Parliament, Juan Lopez, and the Director of 
the Institute for International Affairs and Economics in Bue~ 
nos Aires, Francisco Greco, arrived on a private visit to Yugo- 
slavia on April 15. Messrs Lopez and Greco were guests or the 
Foreign Political Committee of the Federal People’s Assembly. 
During their stay in this country they visited various politi- 
cal and other institutions and were received by the President 
of the Federal Poeple’s Assembly, Petar Stamboli¢, and Fo- 
reign Secretary, Kota Popovié, with whom they discussed va- 
rious topical problems of international policy. 


YUGOSLAV STUDENT DELEGATION VISIT POLAND. A 
delegation of the Student Union of the Belgrade University 
left for Warsaw on April 16 where they spent a fortnight as 
guests of the students of the Warsaw University. During their 
stay, the Belgrade students visited a number of ptr te and 
cultural centres. 


EXCHANGES OF RATIFICATION INSTRUMENTS BET. 
WEEN YUGOSLAVIA AND ISRAEL. The ratification instru 


were exchanged in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 
April 15. The Agreement was signed in Jerusalem on Decem 
ber 11, 1958. According to the provisions stipulated therein 
the Agreement takes effect on the date of exchange of rati 
fication instruments. 


GREB.. A group of health workers from Asian and Africa 


countries arrived in Zagreb at the invitation of the Yugosla 
Red Gross. 


UNESCO REPRESENTATIVE IN BELGRADE. Mr. Jean Che 
valier, the Chief of the Liaison Department with UNESC 
member-countries arrived in Belgrade from Paris on April 21 
During his stay in Belgrade Mr. Chevalier will discuss t 
technical assistance programme to Yugoslavia for 1960 wit 
the Yugoslav officials and technical assistance representatives 


YUGOSLAV TRADE UNION DELEGATION VISITS MO. 
ROCCO. Two representatives of the Yugoslav Trade Unio 
left for Morocco on April 22 where they will attend the con 
gress of the Moroccan Labour Union. The Yugoslav represen 


1 alee: ‘ae. part in. eke’ Me Day celebrations of 
joroccan workers in ‘Casablanca. : 


A DE UNION REPRESENTATIVE AT MONGOLIAN CON- 
S. The Congress of the Trade Unions of Mongolia, which 
inaugurated on April 27, was attended by Djordje Pavlo- 


slav Trade Unions, 


FESSOR HEISENBERG ARRIVES IN BELGRADE. The 
bel prizewinner, Dr. Werner Heisenberg, Director of the 
Plank“ Institute for Physics\and Astro-Physics in Mu- 
arrived in Belgrade on April 22. The well-known scien- 
ist, who was a guest of the Federal Nuclear Energy Commis- 
on, was received by Alexander Rankovi¢, President of the 
Jommission. 


‘PAN GRANTS INVESTMENT CREDIT TO YUGOSLAVIA. 
Japanese Government has opened a 10 million dollar cre- 
to Yugoslavia for the purchase’ of industrial equipment. 
credit arrangement was negotiated by a Yugoslav trade 
egation headed by Mihailo Svabic, President of the Execu- 
Council of Serbia. 


GOSLAVIA AND EGYPT SIGN AGREEMENT ON SCIEN- 
C AND TECHNICAL COOPERATION. The ratification 
ents of the Agreement on scientific and technical co- 
tion between Yugoslavia and the Egyptian Province of 
United Arab Republic, which was signed on October 27 
58, were exchanged in the State Secretariat for Foreign Af- 
irs on April 14. The Agreement on scientific and technical 
operation is now effective and calls for an extremely broad 
amme of technical and scientific co-operation between 
Scientific and related institutions of the two countries, in- 
ling exchange of experiences, scientific information, and 
ch nical documentation in the field of economics, science and 
lture. 
ULTURAL CO-OPERATION WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
A programme of educational, scientific and cultural co-opera- 
n in 1959 between Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia was sig- 
|in Belgrade on April 23, by DuSan Popovié, Secretary of 
; Commission for Foreign Cultural Relations, and William 
hart, the Czechoslovak Ambassador in Belgrade. 
GOSLAV BUSINESSMEN VISIT ROME. The president of 
Yugoslav Foreign Trade Committee, Ljubo Babi¢, and the 
lian Minister of Foreign Trade, Dino Del Bo, held a mee- 
g in Rome at which they studied the prospects of the 
er expansion of trade and economic co-operation be- 
the two countries. It was agreed to begin talks on spe- 
deliveries of industrial products in Rome in the second 
If of May. 
UGOSLAV—AUSTRIAN TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED A 
rade Protocol between Yugoslavia and Austria for the forth- 
ming one-year period was signed im Belgrade on April 25. 


URIST ARRANGEMENT WITH ITALY. A special con- 
ention will be signed in the near future between Yugoslavia 
nd Italy, with a view to increasing tourist traffic from the 
tte country. Various technical and organizational measures 
fe currently in progress, inciuding also the opening of a re- 
nila “shipping line between Bari and Dubrovnik which would 
serviced by ,Jadrolinija“. 

IGOSLAV DELEGATION TO OEEC SESSION. A Yugo 
delegation, headed by Bogdan Crmobrnja, left for Gene- 
| to attend the Fourteenth annual session of OEEC, which 
‘scheduled to be held from April 20 to May 8. 


, member of the presidency of the Central Council of the 


19 


’ Diplomatic Diary 


«April 21 — The Chargé d’Affaires of the Yugoslay Embassy 
: ee in Austria visited the Secretary of State in the Au- 
ie trian Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, and handed him 


if 


the Note of the Yugoslav Government concerning the 
status of the Yugoslav minority in Austria. 


April 24 — President Josip Broz Tito received the newly- 


appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentia- 
ty of Rumania, Jon Rab, who presented his Letters of 
Credence on that occasion. 


Chronicle of Political Events 


April 19 — The Fortieth Anniversary of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist League was celebrated in Belgrade. Josip 
Broz Tito, Secretary General, delivered a report entit- 
led Forty Years of Revolutionary Struggle of the Yu- 
goslav Communist Party“ 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Lea- 


at a formal session of the 


gue. Three decisions were also adopted: to erect a 
monument to the Socialist Revolution of the Yugoslav 
peoples; to found a Museum of the Revolution of the 
Yugoslav peoples; to erect a monument to Marx, En- 
gels and Lenin in Belgrade. The session was followed 
by a mass meeting attended by over 200,000 people, 
at which the Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Yugoslav Communist League, Alexander Rankovié, 
delivered a speech. In response to the request of the 
assembled masses, the meeting was addressed by the 
Secretary General of the Central Committee of the 


Yugoslav Communist League Josip Broz Tito. 


April 27 The Fourth Yugoslav Trade 
was opened in Beolgrade. The Congress was greeted. by 
Josip Broz Tito on behalf of the Central Committee of 
the Yugoslav Communist League. The Congress 
also attended by 31 foreign trade union and labour 
The President of the 
Yugoslav Trade Unions, Svetozar Vukmanovié, submit- 
»The Role and Tasks of the Trade 
Svetozar Wukma- 


Union Congress 


was 
delegations from 27 countries. 


ted a report on 
Unions under the New Conditions“. 
novié was re-elected President of the Trade Unions, 
Mika Spiljak, Dragi Stamenkovi¢ and Ivan Bozicevi¢ 
were elected vice-presidents, and Olga Vrabi¢, Dusan 
Seki¢, Mi$o Pavigevié, Bora Romié and Aser Deleon 
secretaries. The new Central Council has 183 members 
and the Supervisory Committee 9 members, 


Our New Contributors 


ZYONKO MORIC, Secretary of the Federal Chamber of 
Industry. From 1945 to 1951, Assistant Chairman of the Eco-. 
nomic Council, Assistant Chairman of the Industrial Council, 
Vice Governor of the National Bank, Director of the Board 


of Foreign Trade. 


LARGEST YUGOSLAV ENTERPRISE FOR IMPORT AND 
EXPORT OF TEXTILES, RAW AND PROCESSED 
LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR 


EXPORT - IMPORT 


BEOGRAD, KNEZ MIHAJLOVA 1-III 


EXPORTS: All kinds of raw, printed and bleached cot- for the textile industry, raw and semi-process 
ton, woollen and silk fabrics, as well as fibrics made leather, textile and leather waste. 
of jute, hemp and other synthetic fibres. CENTROTI:XTIL maintains business relations with t 
All kinds of knit and woven goods — stockings, leading world firms. 


sweaters, woollen and cotton blankets, carpets, jute 
Agents abroad: 


LONDON 1, Heddon House, 149-191 Regent Str 
FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, Oberlindau 108 
SYDNEY, 10 Clemens Speen Rushcutter’s Bay 
JAKARTA, Hotel des Indes, Room 49 
TEHERAN, P. O. B. 361 


bags, wool and hair-ropes, raw and semi-finished 
leather, small skins, leather fancy goods, textile and 


leather waste and footwear. 


IMPORTS: Cotton, wool, jute, hemp and other fibres, 
natural, and synthetic fibres and yarns (cellulose 


wool. rayon, perlon, nylon), semiprocessed goods 
: Agents in the country: 


ZAGEB, Gajeva No. 7, phone 38-470, telex 02-1 


RIJEKA, Triéanska obala br. 8, phone 29- 
telex 02-543 


LJUBLJANA, Kolodvorska br. 25, phone 32-5 
telex 03-113 


MARIBOR, Ulica Talcev br. 1, phone 25-30, 
lex 03-321 


SARAJEVO, Vase Pelagiéa br, 1, phone 24-38 
NOVI SAD, Svetozara Markoviéa, br. 29, ph 
40-56 

LESKOVAC, Bore Stankoviéa br. 5, phone 313 
SKOPLIJE, Dure Dakoviéa 39 


the country of natural beauties and 
_ cheap accommodation 


— Her suuny Adriatic Coast, one of the most 
beautiful on the Mediterranean, picturesque old 
towns, sandy beaches and beautiful summer re- 
sorts, 


— her numerous lakes, wooded mountains, 
spas and climatic health. resorts 


—her exellent hunting, fishing, mountain- 
ecering, winter and other sports 


— her cultural and historical monuments, in- 
teresting folklore, knightly tournaments, fairs of 
all kinds, cultural and artistic events 


— her comfortable accommodation and deli- 
cious national dishes 

attract tourists from all over the world to Yu- 
goslavia. 


BOKA KOTORSKA 


ONDITIONS FOR A VISIT TO YUGOSLAVIA IN 
RING ARE ESPECIALLY FAVOURABLE BECAUSE 
P THE REDUCTION OF HOTEL PRICES BY 30 TO 
jo. THE TOURIST RATE OF EXCHANGE FOR 
YOUR CURRENCY FURTHER REDUCES THE EX- 
PENSES FOR YOUR STAY. 


hm of Yugoslavia 
BELGRADE, LOLE RIBARA 39, P.O.B. 595 


HVAR 


_ The reality, 


HE YUGOSLAV motor and motor- 

vehicle industry is a relatively 
young one and is still in the development 
stage. But though long knowledge and 
experience is needed for the development 
and successful production of that indu- 
stry, we can be justifiably satisfied. From 
year to year the number of vehicles deli- 
vered to home and foreign markets incre- 
ases, and Yugoslav motorworks enterpri- 
ses, thanks to the quality of their pro- 
ducts, are gaining in respect both at home 


‘and abroad. It can be asserted that the 


greatest success among these enterpri- 
ses was achieved by the Motorworks in 
Priboj on the Lim, which will be discus- 
sed in this article. 


START OF PRODUCTION 


When on October 30, 1955, the Motor- 
works in Priboj commenced production, 
only a few of them believed that its pro- 


-. ducts would appear soon on the market, 


and even less that they would fully cor- 
respond to Yugoslav and foreign needs. 


however, disproved these 


Motorworks _ 


in Priboj on the River Lim ~ 


doubts and in a short time showed that 
the lorries and buses produced in a hith- 
erto unknown small town on th ebanks 
of the River Lim were not in any respect 
inferior to the products of well-known 
foreign factories, whose trade marks had 
for years reigned supreme in the world 
market. ; 


The beginnigs, however, were very mo- 
dest. The seven biggest European facto- 
ties wanted the production of lorries and 
buses started in the valley of the Lim, 
under their licences. After extensive trial 
drives and tests the offer of the Austrian 
factory ,Sauer Werke“, as the most con- 
venient and most economical, was accep- 
ted. The vehicles of that factory have 
shown all the qualities which are needed 
for our roads, especially durability. At 
first FAP has only dealt with the assem- 
bly of imported parts in the halls origi- 
nally designed for repair workshops. But 
work soon started on the investment pro- 
gramme of the factory, which was already 
completed in 1954 and approved at the 
beginning of 1955. That date marked a 
turning-point in the work of the enter- 
prise. 


FIRST SUCCESSES A 


The collective of the Motorworks in 
Priboj succeeded in a very short time in 
solving what would have taken years to 
solve gradually. Parallel with the building 
of factory halls and purchase of machines, 
the experience of the collective increased 
and successes were already recorded in 
the first year of production of lorries and 
buses — an ever increasing number of ve- 
hicles coming off the assembly line. Of 
this unbroken line of success the figures 
on the increase in production in the pe 
tiod from 1953 to 1958 speak most accu 
rately: 


Year Number of vehicles 
1953 21 
1954 132 
1955 209 
1956 297 
1957 346 
1958 1.000 


1959 (planned) 1.200 
Besides standard production, FAP intends 

to produce this year also new types of 

vehicles which are still being imported, 


INTERCITY AUTOBUS ,GRAN TURISMO“ 


these are the following special 


_ Fire-engines 
_ Refrigerator-trucks 
Cattle-trucks 
_ Motor-watersprayers 
Cisterns for all kinds of liquids, etc. 


on FAP will begin production of 8, 10 
12 ton trailers. In this way the Mo- 
mworks in Priboj will become the largest 
slay producer of ,,trailer combina- 
ns“, which also means very much for 
‘improvement in road transport traffic. 
ust be mentioned here that the pre- 
ation for production of the above veh- 
is one of the most important under- 
ngs of the factory collective in this 


WIDE CO-OPERATION 


During 1956 and 1957 work began on a 
investment programme for widening 
completing the factory This plan 
mands an investment amounting to 3,000 
lion dinars, 2,200 million of which will 
mly for machinery. When this program- 
> is realized, it 1s considered that FAP 


; and omnibuses by the end of 1959, 
d simple 7-ton lorries even earlier. In 
meantime, while waiting for the means 
tend the works, FAP has begun to 
ver complete production of vehicles 


ur own country through wide co-pro- 


hicle parts which can be made in Yugo- 
a, whether in FAP itself or in some 
er enterprise, has already begun. Among 
¢o-operators which have entered this 
enterprise, mention must especially 
ade of FAMOS, the motorworks in 


7-TON FREIGHT TRUCK WITH FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE 


ould be able to produce complete lor- - 


tion. Mass production of all those 


Sarajevo which produces engines, gears 
and clutches; the ,,Bratstvo“ enterprise of 
Travnik which makes hammered goods; 
the Industry of Tractors and Machines“ 
of Zemun; ,Prva Petoljetka“, Ikarus“, 
»11 Oktomvri“ of Skoplje; and considerab- 
le number of smaller enterprises which 
are helping to finish this task successfully 
and in time. When the investment pro- 
gramme was finally authorized for FAP, 
the construction of the necessary factory 
halls and living colony was started. The 
construction work foreseen in this pro- 
gramme is not yet completely finished, 
but when it is complete the factory will 
be ready for the expected peak production 
of 3,600 vehicles yearly. 

The variety of FAP vehicles is compa- 
ratively rich. We shall mention here only 
a few FAP products with their basic cha- 
racteristics, which are available for home 
and foreign purchasers. 


THE ,GRAN TURISMO* AUTOBUS ae 

5 GVE—U 
This autobus is designed for intercity 
and tourist traffic for longer distances. 
Because of its aesthetic lines, modern 
shape and interior, which gives complete 
comfort during travelling, this type of 
autobus is counted among the most mo- 
dern vehicles of this kind. They have 33 
or 37 adjustable seats, covered with 
leather, plastic or cloth. The windows are _ 
of splinterproof glass. Above them are. 
placed windshields in coloured Plexiglass, 
with silk curtains. Heating and air-condi- 
tioning are provided by the ,,Webasto“ 
method. Space for luggage is found in a 
luggagerack on the roof and in a separate 
closed space at the side of the autobus. 
This luxurious vehicle is also provided with 
a radio with a loudspeaker and microph- 
one, and with other security devices. 


THE INTERCITY AUTOBUS 5 GYF - U/B 


This type of vehicle is designed for in- 
tercity traffic for short distances, and is 
distinguished for its speed and comfort. 
The autobus has 40 seats for passengers. 
The floor has a special covering and the 
gangway is covered by ridged rubber mat- 
ting for easy upkeep and cleaning. Ventila- 
tion is by air-inlets placed in the forward 
part of the roof and two smaller outlets 
placed in the rear of the roof. Heating 
and' air-conditioning are provided by the 
»Webasto“ method. There is a rack for 
luggage on the roof of the autobus. 

The intercity autobus 5 GVF U/B has 
proved to be very practical and durable 
for Yugoslav roads and it is now in the 
majority in the garages of Yugoslav pas- 
senger transport enterprises. 


THE 7-TON FREIGHT TRUCK 
TYPE 6 GGF-L 


FAP freight truck are counted among 
the most modern types of these vehicles. 
They are well-known for durability, eco- 


MOTOR-CISTERN 


pee ee ee 


nomy, great pulling strength and ‘easy 
negotiation of all roads under full loads. 
The 7-ton freight truck type 6 GGF—L 


is used for the transport of goods for long _ 


as well as short distances, and it is. de- 
signed also for use with a trailer The box 
of this lorry, which is made of wood, is 
very strong and reinforced by metal: ribs. 
The rear and sides are adjustable which 
makes unloading easier. The cabin (as in 
all FAP freight vehicles) is made of steel 
and is attached by leather to the front 
part of the lorry, which considerably re- 
duces vibration. The cabin is provided 
with a wide comfortable seat for the driver 
and two others. 


THE 7-TON TIP-UP LORRY TYPE 
6 GGF-K 
_° This vehicle with tipping device is made 


on the standard chassis. The controls for 
operating the tipper are found in the driv- 


ing cabin, and are set in motion by clos- 


ing the valves of the circulating fluid, 
starting the engine and using the tipping 
handle. The chassis is strengthened by a 
special frame and by extra rear springs. 

Because of its capabilities, this vehicle 
is used for the transport of pourable 
freight, and especially in building and 
mining, with the self-unloader. Like all 
7-ton lorries, this one also has the power 
of negotiating all kinds of roads and ter- 
rain under various climatic conditions up 
to a 1 in 3 gradient, under normal loads. 


7-TON FREIGHT TRUCK WITH FOUR- 
WHEEL DRIVE TYPE 6 GAF—L 


The 7-ton lorry with four-wheel drive is 
a vehicle for special terrain and it fulfills 
all demands regardless of the quality of 
the road or of roadless terrain. It is used 
for the transport of all kinds of goods and 
building material for shorter and longer 
distances, and has shown itself especially 
useful in forestry for the transport of tim- 
ber. The vehicle is designed for use with 
a trailer and the four-wheel-drive can be 
put in use when needed. 


7-TON TIP-UP LORRY WITH FOUR- 
__ WHEEL-DRIVE TYPE 6 GAF—KL 
-This vehicle has all the basic characte- 


tistics of an ordinary tipper. Because of 
its capabilities it is wsed for the transport 


_ of pourable freight, and especially in build- 


ing and mining, where the ground condi- 
tions ate very difficult. It can negotiate 


7-TON TIP-UP LORRY 


all kinds of roads and terrains under va- 
rious climatic conditions up to a 1 in 3 
gradient, under normal loads. 


1K 


These, in brief, are the main characte- 
ristics of the chief FAP products. All these 
vehicles, thanks to their high-quality, eco- 
nomy, durability and safety, are already 
fully accepted and praised vehicles by all 
drivers in Yugoslavia. This is especially 
shown by the large number of drivers who 
have succeeded in driving over 100.000 
and some even 250,000 kilometres, on re- 
latively bad roads, without large repairs. 


Many Yugoslav transport and passenger 
enterprises today use only FAP omnibuses 
and lorries. To give only a few examples: 
,Avtopromet*, Nova Gorica, today has 48 
FAP omnibuses; the Ohrid bus service has 
20, the ,Strela“ service in Valjevo has 
contracted for the purchase of omnibuses 
from FAP right up to 1961, etc. In city 
traffic — in Belgrade, Skoplje, Sarajevo, 
Zagreb etc. — FAP vehicles are also mainly 
used. 


The Motorworks in Priboj has organized 
in Yugoslavia 28 service stations and 5 
mobile workshops, which regularly tour 
the enterprises which use its vehicles, and 
catry out on repairs on the spot. 

Finally, we must especially point out 
that FAP has gained significant successes 


abroad as well. The works has up till no 
made numerous business connections wi 
many countries, among them the UA 
Greece, Turkey, Spain, Poland, Argenti 
Brazil, Chile and so on. In some of the 
countries, such as in Spain Turkey, UA 
and Poland, FAP vehicles have been ve 
expertly and minutely tested, and the 
sults of these tests have been very sat 
factory: the lorries and omnibuses produc 
by the Motorworks in Priboj on the L 
proved to be especially suitable for 

their conditions. At the present mome 


talks are also taking place with Chile 
the delivery of the first large consignme 
of omnibuses for intercity trafic FAP 
concluded especially good business w 
UAR, for which it has made special lorri 
Because of these business connections w 
foreign countries, if they develop at ¢ 
present rate, FAP will soon set up rep. 
services in those countries in which ¢ 
need first arises. 

Vehicles of the Motorworks in Pril 
on the Lim attract special notice at fore 
trade fairs. During 1958 FAP participa 
in trade fairs in Damascus, Plovdiy, } 
znan, Barcelona and Salonika, and t 
year it will exhibit at the following: Le 
zig. Poznan, Budapest, Salonika, Damask 
Madrid, Barcelona and Tunis. 

Bearing all this in mind, it may jug 
fiably be said that the Motorworks 
Priboj on Lim has succeeded in pla 
itself on the world market as an enterpy 
which is capable of satisfying all | 
demands, tastes and needs of the m 
countries which are interested in comff 
table, economical and durable vehicles. 
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HE PROGRESS of industry and 
electrification in post-war Yugo- 


lavia has created significant possibilities 
rt the foundation of many metal repro- 
duction enterprises which previously had 
ad a rather modest He In this 


a 

In the immediat vicinity of Kopar, the 
of the 
restern Istrian coast, in the region of the 
rmer Zone B of the Free Territory of 
frieste, which was finally joined to Yu- 
oslavia only in October 1954, lies the 
OMOS Works, one of the largest, most 
p-to-date and finest Yugoslav factories. 
Four short years ago not a 
ilding. existed on the site of the pre- 
it factory, On the dried-up stretches of 
e former salt-marshes were modest vi- 
meyards and small Istrian fields 
sheep grazed, 

Today on this soil stand the proud 
ildings of a new industry which has 


economic and cultural centre 


single 


where 


entirely changed the economic and social 
icture of these regions. 


A score of huge arches stretch. over the 
space of the production hall, in which 
thunder the most modern machines for 
production on the moving-belt system. 
Bright light comes in through glass domes 
and spreads over the machine-rooms and 
the clean concrete floor, in which as 
much material was used as for about 
fourteen kilometres of a modern highway. 
The air is cleaned, warmed or cooled by 
special machines, and ‘everywhere Teigns 
order and cleanliness, so that hygienic 
conditions are satisfied to the maximum. 
Workers’ cloakrooms, showers, washrooms, 
first aid, omnibuses, their own modern 
and the 


plans of the factory and local organs 


clinic comprehensive housing 
ensure comfort and safety for the mem- 
bers of this great collective, which already 
numbers more than 1,200 members, and 
which by the end of the year will increa- 
se to about 2,000 workers and employees. 

TOMOS Motorcycle Works in Kopar 
is without doubt one of the most beauti- 
ful and most modern of Yugoslav facto- 
ties. Building experts used in their designs 
all the modern building technics, and the 


motocycle works 


Kopar 


arrangement of the factory is based on 
practical, modern and aesthetic principles 
of presentday architecture. The whole 
site is laid owt in tastefully arranged 
parks and asphalt paths, which intercon- 
nect the factory unite and the main 
building with the numerous sub-buildings, 
the clinic, the porters’lodge, the bus-stop, 
the garage, the power sections, the in- 
flammable liquid store, the packing store, 
the scrap-metal store, with the acetilene — 
store, the fire brigade, not forgetting the 
modern mess-hall and recreation rooms. 
Today, hardly four years after the be- 
ginning, a large number of complicated 
machines is completely organized and 
werking, which serve the complete pro- 
duction of motorcycles. Some of the ma-— 
chines were bought from Yugoslav facto- 
vies, but the majority are imported from 
renowned foreign firms. They have suc- 
cessfully passed through all te stages of 
trial work and trial production, and are 
now starting completely independent pro- 
duction on the moving-belt system. 
The whole production programme is 
being carried out in the following depart- 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE MAIN PRODUCTION HALL 


ments: foundry, galvanizing, 


section for mechanical finishing of tubu- 


tempering, 


lar material and sheet-metal, lacquering 
and assembly sections. Besides these de- 
partments there are many other secondary 
ones: tool-room, carpentry-shop, power- 
house, experimental section, packing- 
room, many excellently equipped labora- 


toriers and so on. 


Three important factors influenced the 
decision to found a motorcycle industry 
in the Kopar district: — a census of the 
man-power, which showed a large percen- 
tage of qualified metal-workers, the men- 
tality of the inhabitants who have a rather 
high motor tradition and, finally, the 
lack of basic raw materials in this region, 
without which it would be difficult to 
think of producing articles of heavy in- 
dustry, and which has actually dictated 
the foundation of such an industry as 
would be able, from relatively small quan- 
‘tities of material, to produce articles of 
high value. 


At the end of 1954, a licence contract 


‘was signed with one of the most impor- 
tant European motorcycle-works — the 
‘Tenowned firm of Steyr-Daimler-Puch. On 
‘the basis of this contract the 
factory has almost completely taken over 
the production of the COLIBRI moped in 


TOMOS 


six variations — and is even in the pro- 
cess of taking over the GALEB scooter 


‘of 150 cc., as well as the sports-model 


motorcycles of 175 and 250 cc. 


-In 1957 a licence contract was signed 


with the Italian motorcycle factory, 


GUZZI, for the production of HERKUL 
freight motor-tricycles of 192 cc., which 
TOMOS is delivering in two variations 
and with two load-bearing capacities — 
350 and 500 kg. 

The development of the factory has up 
to now provided two novelties in produc- 
tion. In the factory constructional depart- 
ment the 50 cc. moped motor was adap- 
ted as the stable UMO-05 universal mo- 
tor, with unlimited possibilities of use in 
agriculture and building, and as the 
LAMO-05 K_ outboard-motor for boats. 
The COLIBRI moped motor, which showed 
excellent characteristics when built into 


‘the motorcycle, has also passed the test 


well in these adapted models. Sa 

Among the variety of products the 
greatest attention is paid, however, to the 
popular moped COLIBRI. A detailed ana- 
lysis of the markets has shown a great 
need for these small motorcycles, which 
are widely used in all countries with a 
cycling tradition. Owing to its excellent 
characteristics, its high quality, durabi- 
lity, simple handling, economical running 
costs and cheapness, the COLIBRI moped 
in less than four years has reached extra- 
ordinary popularity, and has already pu- 
blicly proved its name of ,.the people's 
motorbike“. 

It is an interesting fact that, even at 
the time of its foundation, the TOMOS 
factory carried out completely indepen- 
dently the assembly of all kinds of mo- 
torcycles. Thus, up to the end of 1958 
17,681 different motorcycles were assemb- 
led in the temporary assembly department 
During the building a technical staff wa: 
enlarged and trained for work in moderr 
industrial units. On the initiative of thé 
factory they formed a school of metallur: 
gy and a school for apprentices, held nu 
merous courses, and about fifty worker. 
and employees were given the opportuni 
to go abroad and study the technologica 
precesses of a large number of foreign 


factories with similar production pro 
cesses. 

Together with the construction of thi 
factory and the taking over of produc 
tion, a modern, well-organized repair ser 


MOPEDS WAITING ON THE ASSEMBLY-LINE FOR CLEANING AND 
OTHER EQUIPMENT 


ce has also been developed: Today there 


about 130 service stations in Yugosla- 


Via, and similar stations are now being 


up abroad. All these service stations 
e provided with sufficient spare parts 
4 * 

for all types of motorcycles and are run 


“qualified expert staffs, who offer the 


urchasers all repair services, give advice 


und information, and also two free over- 


uls. Such a solid basis and correct re- 


tionship, created even while the factory 
being built, are a source of the justi- 
trust won by the products of TOMOS 
n this country. 
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entatives were formed in Greece and 
. The TOMOS works competes with 
ess aganist similar industrial products 


ther countries at many international 


trade-fairs — in Poznan, Plovdiv, Saloni- 


ka, Damascus and im other countries. 


Both the home and the foreign markets — 


show great interest in the factory’s pro-. 


ducts. This popularity is to a great extent 
due to the high quality and solid manu- 
facture of TOMOS motorcycles. 

The TOMOS motorcycle works has 


completed successfully the first phase of 


its development — the building of the 
factory and the taking over of production 
— and is now entering a new phase of 
independent production. Even this year 
an average of one motorcycle per seven 
minutes will come off the assembly-line, 
and the full capacity of the factory will 
teach 45,000 machines a year. The com- 
pletely new and most modern Souipineat 
and technological working methods, as 
well as an increase in the control of the 
manufacture of parts (to which more 
attention is paid than in older factories), 
are a sure guarantee that our productions 
will be in no way inferior to foreign ones, 
and may be even better, due to the very 
modern equipment and machines, and also 
to the staff, which has already completely 
overcome all the problems of this pro- 


duction. 


»COLIBRI“ MOPEDS IN THE STORE HOUSE 
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»GRANEXPORT« 


CEREALS IMPORT AND EXPORT ENTERPRISE 
Beograd 


Terazije 27/V 

Telephone: Exchange — 30-603, 30-604, 
30-605, 30-606 

Telegrams: Granexport Beograd 


Teleprinter: Granex 01156 


Agencies: RIJEKA and SPLIT 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


under most favourable conditions: 


CEREALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS — 


wheat, rye, barley, oat and corn 


DRIED VEGETABLES AND LEGUMES — 


beans, lentils and peas for human 
and animal food 


CEREAL SEEDS oe § 


seed of wheat, rye, barley, oat, corn, hybrid . 
corn and rice ~ 


VARIOUS. SEEDS — 


ted clover seed, alfalfa, wetch, millet, peas, 
cowpea, hemp and sorghum seed. 


Wetch, Millet, Malt and Malt Germs 


1UGOT 


TIE Unit Fed AM, 
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UGOTEHNA IS A WELL-KNOWN YUGOSLAV EXPORT-IMPORT ENTERPRISE WHICH HAS BEEN ENGA- 


GED IN THIS BUSINESS MANY YEARS. THE BASIC EXPORT ACTIVITY OF THIS ENTERPRISE COVERS 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 


HROUGH its activities this enterprise has 

succeeded im creating a solid commercial 
organization im the country and abroad, while 
well-known Yugoslav factories enable it to meet 
the requirements of its business connections abroad 
as regards quality, delivery terms and prices. 


"THE ENTERPRISE has recorded particularly 
good results in the export of those articles 

where long tradition, extending over decades and - 
even centuries ensures high quality, as well as in 
those where up-to-date installations and highly 
trained cadres have created conditions for the 
manufacture of articles which did not figure pre- 
viously in Yugoslav exports, but have made Yugo- 
slavia a prominent participant on the foreign mar- 


ket since the war. 


HUS VARIOUS tools, agricultural machines 

and devices (fruitspraying appliances, sprinkl- 
ers for vineyards etc.) and other machines, pumps 
and pump aggregations, electro-industry products, 
non-ferrous metal products, diesel motors of dif- 
ferent power, all types of steel cylinders etc., are 
articles through which JUGOTEHNA has earned, 
on the world market, the reputation of a reliable 


export firm. 


WELL-ORGANIZED trade network abroad 

has enabled this enterprise to expand its 
business activities on various foreign markets, 
above ail in the Mediterranean countries, in the 
Near East and Middle East, in Africa, in South 
America, and in a number of European countries. 
In addition to this, JUGOTEHNA is successfully 
engaged in the delivery of complete plants and 
equipment for various factories, for electro-econo- 


my, railways etc. 


Agencies in: 


ATHENS, PATRAS, SALONIKA, DAMASCUS, BEIRUTH, CAIRO, TUNIS, KHARTOUM, CASABLANCA, 
TANGIERS, BRUSSELS, MONTEVIDEO, SAO PAOLO, RANGOON, DAR ES SALAAM, BUENOS AIRES, 


ISTANBUL, ASUNCION ete. 


HE JESENICE Iron and Steel Works counts among 

the oldest and most outstanding production enter- 
prises in Yugoslavia. Its history is both the history of metai 
production and of the struggle for economic and poli- 
tical emancipation of the Yugoslav people. Many docu- 
ments to be found in the national museums and notes 
in old books speak of the rich iron tradition of the 
diligent Slovenian people. In 1381 there was in the 
same place a free enterprise for mining and forging 
which is mentioned in the manuscript of the Counts 
Orenburg, which is still kept in the museum in Munich. 
Iron produced in the productive units of the Jesenice 
mines and foundries was sold throughout the countries on 
the coast of the Mediterranean and in Central Europe. 
During 1959 the Jesenice Iron and Steel works is 
celebrating the 90th anniversary of its foundation, In 
that year the Carniolian industrial association was set 
up, which united all small ironworks in Jesenice and its 


vicinity and began producing iron and steel on modern 


metallurgical principles and with modern industrial 
equipment, blast furnaces, Siemens-Martin furnaces and 
rolling. mills. Therefore 1869 is officially taken as 
the beginning of the industrial production of steel in 
Jesenice. From then onwards begins the glorious expan- 
sion of Jesenice steel on world markets. The progress 
was swift and unusually penetrating. Already in 1869, 


8.581 tons of steel were produced. In 1873 the Jese-. 


nice Ironworks gained the award and diploma for fer- 
romanganese of the International Exhibition in Vienna 
with the greatest percentage of manganese (73/o) up 
to that time. For the celebration of the centenary of 


THE JESENICE 
IRON AND STEEI 
WORKS 


a Producer of high-qualit 
Steels celebrates the QOtt 
Anniversary of its Foundatior 


the United States° manganese irom of Jesenice ‘produc 
tion was exhibited in Philadelphia and gained an awar 
and medal for its outstanding quality. At the Internz 
tional Exhibition in Calcutta in 1882—3 the high qualit 
of Jesenice steel was admitted and awarded a diplom: 
The technical museum in Jesenice keeps 21 medals an 
many diplomas, which are testimonies to the worldwid 
reputation of steel made in Jesenice. The preat repute 
tion of the steel products is also proved by the wide 
spread export activity of the Jesenice Iron and Stex 
Works, which exported in the past a large part of if 
products through Trieste to the most remote markets ¢ 
the world. Nails and drawn wire were exported to Chin: 
Nails and fine wire have gone to Japan. India bougt 
special nails known as ,tose nails“. Besides, variov 
products have been exported to Turkey, Persia, Burm: 
Ceylon, Africa, various states of Southern Americ: 
North America and countries of East and West Europ: 


Between the First and Second World Wars th 
Jesenice Iron and Steel Works was the only larger ste« 
plant in the country.Its products represented 53°/o 
the total production of Yugoslay steel. 

To a great extent it is due to Jesenice Iron an 
Steel Works that after the liberation in 1945 the pro 
duction of metallurgical products developed so quickl 
and at the end of 1958 reached 1,230.000 tons of ray 
steel and 470.000 tons of rolled and drawn product: 
The Jesenice Iron and Steel Works is today the secon 
largest and the leading by quality Iron and Steel plan 
in Yugoslavia with its rich tradition and specialise 
programme. Its future orientation lies in the develop 
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a ‘ment of high quality steel and of a special program- 
me of high-quality steel products. It has made consider- 


able success already in this way. 
; However, the success of the Jesenice Iron and 
Steel works does not lie only in the mass production 


of various steel products. Its task as producer of mass 


products was fulfilled a few years ago when the new 
giants of our metallurgy started production in Zenica, 
Sisak, and Niksi¢. Them the centre of iron production 
shifted from Jesenice to Bosnia to the very site of ore 
and coal. At that moment the Jesenice Iron and Steel 
Works was given a new task by the community — to 
reorientate its capacity to the production of high- 


- quality steel. Our country is quickly changing from a 


purely agrarian to a modern semi-industrial state, In- 
dustry is developing rapidly and its requirements regard- 


ing raw materials are greater every day. Different 


branches of the metal-working industry are being espe- 
cially intensively built up, and this is seeking more 
high-quality steel every year. And that is where the 
task of the Jesenice Iron and Steel works lies: to suit 
its wide assortment to the requirements of the metal- 
working industry, and that again means to produce 
more high-quality steel. Today a great part of the 
Tequirements in high-quality steel have still to be cov- 
ered through imports. The State still spends foreign 
currencies to buy this material, mainly semi-products 
of high quality-steel. 

But the Jesenice Iron and Steel Works is firmly 
on the way to attain a high-quality programme. While 
in 1933 only 22°/o of its production was of high-quality 
steel, in 1958 high-quality production consisted of 
nearly 45%/o of its total production already. Its develop- 
ment foresees also further speedy increase in the pro- 
duction of high-quality steel, until at least 80°/o of its 
capacity will produce only high-quality material This is 
an honorable but difficult task. The Jesenice Iron and 
Steel Works is realising it slowly and successfully, 
having at its disposal a highly skilled technical team 
and rich tradition in iron production. In its steelworks 
ate being produced even today about 120 various quali- 
ties of construction, tool and different special steels. 
As well a8 un-alloyed steel a wide assortment is also 
being produced of alloyed and high-alloyed steels, which 
can meet the highest quality demands of various bran- 
ches of industry such as machine-building, shipbuilding, 
the electrical industry and others. 

Production of the Jesenice Iron and Steel works 
contains nearly all the more important qualities of 
construction, tool and special steels. The programme 
of construction steel is developing only with the smaller 
part of mass qualities of the steel. Mostly high-quality 
and special types of construction steels are produced, 
among which is a whole set of un-alloyed and alloyed 
construction steel for cementation and strengthening. 
Tool steels made by the Jesenice Iron and Steel works 
fulfill the innumerable demands of the modern tool 
industry. Among the specialised steels we must espe- 


cially point out dynamo and transformer steel, stainless 
steels, as well as steel resistant to high temperature. 


The high-quality programme of production of the Jese- 
nice Iron and Steel works which is able today to deli- 
ver, besides the 120 regular high-quality products, any 
demanded quality according to British, American, Ger- 
man or other standards, is in a position to fulfil the 
most complicated demands of home and foreign buyers. 

With regard to the structure of the assortment of 
goods produced the Jesenice Iron and Steel Works is 
more than 50°/o orientated to the production of various 


‘sorts of steel sheets. An especially important place is 


taken by ship and boiler sheet production, and also by 
production of sheets for deep drawing, stainless sheets, 
fireproof sheets, and dynamo sheets. Part of the pro- 
duction of thin and fine sheets is sold in galvanized 
quality. The production of semi-finished goods, profiles 
and rolled-wire mainly serves for further reproduction 
in its own metalworking units. Only the smaller part 
of them is set aside for sale outside the enterprise. With 
great success one sells on home and foreign markets the 
final products among which an especially important place 
is taken by drawn, turned, drilled high-quality steels, 
cold-rolled strips, drawn wire (black, zinked, patented, 
barbed wire), welded zincoated tubes, electrodes for 
welding and wire nails. 

Because of the needs of the home market only one 
part of the products is set aside for export to foreign 
markets. The Jesenice Iron and Steel Works has export- 
ed with great success in recent years its high-quality 
steel sheets, various sorts of wire, high-quality drawn 
steel, freecutting steel and shafting bars, billets and 
reinforcing bars. Today are mostly exported welded 
zincoated tubes, nails according to various standards 
(dP, ASTM, BWG) and electrodes for welding. The 
Jesenice Iron and Steel Works gained innumerable 
awards and proofs of the high-quality of its productions 
from nearly all the more important markets in the world. 


Dr. K. R. 


Hotel Dubrovnik’, - , Jeannette’ 


OPATIJA 


60 & 80 single and double-bed rooms with balconies 
and view to the sea. Summer restaurant under palms, 
on the beach. — Sought — after family hotel surrounded 


by abbundant vegetation. 


Hotel ,,Palme - Opatija 


rooms. Modern Aperitif-bar. 


4 ek ! ; Information: Hotel ,PALME*, Opatija. 
: Phones: 554 and 485. 


Dereu- of . q 
INTERNATIONAL 


Situated in the town-centre, opposite the central 
~ park. 100 rooms, most of them with balconies and view 
to the sea. Hot and cold running water, Lift. Club 


Hotel _,,lstra‘- Opatija 7 


Hot sea-water baths. Sought-after family hotel surround- 


80 single and double-bed rooms with balconies. 
ed by abundant vegetation. 
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